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(In Four Parts—Part I.) 


CHAPTER I. 
MONTY, THE COAST GUARD. 


HE low, sandy scrub, marsh-divided 

and covered with bush, seemed to 
roll itself up into irregular sand-dunes 
as it approached the ocean. Beyond 
this the surf beat monotonously along a 
broad, yellow beach, where at high tide 
the waves lapped the overhanging saw- 
palmetto with the tips of their tongues, 
so to speak. 

On one of the highest elevations stood 
the well-braced station of the life-saving 
coast-guard of that section, with its ac- 
compatying boat shed where lay two 
metallic life-bdats, a small cannon, a 
curiously shaped basket, closely covered, 
and other paraphernalia deemed neces- 
sary for the rescue of human beings 
from the waves on that lonely East 
Florida coast. 

To the eastward all was blue ocean, 
gently or furiously heaving, as the wind 
dictated. To the west lay the ribbon- 
like permeation of St. Lucie Sound, 
stretching up and down, north and 
south, with a width of from a mile to a 
mile and a half. Between was the scrub 
and sand hills just alluded to. Beyond 


the Sound were miles of pine barrens, 
with intervening lapses of more or less 
open scrub; and beneath all was a light, 
glistening, impoverished soil that yielded 
to the foot wearily in time of drought 
and packed itself hard after a rain. 

Of. other houses beside the. station 
there were, at the time of our tale, none 
in sight, though fifty miles away to the 
northward lay the Canaveral light-house, 
and about that distance south rose an- 
other similar tower at Jupiter Inlet. The 
nearest store was two days’ journey by 
sail-boat; and as for churches or schools 
—they were then an unknown quantity 
in that wild region. 

The wind set stiffly from the south- 
west as a cat-rigged, twenty-foot yawl 
was making for the little cove behind 
the station. The Sound was rough and 
the boat close hauled to the wind. Now 
and then, as a wave struck the bow, a 
dash of salty spray flew back upon the 
helmsman or sprinkled the huge sail. 
An elderly, rough-looking man, who 
had been taking a nap under the half- 
deck forward, crawled out and took a 
look to windward, just as a flaw blacker 
than usual darkened the water on the 
weather bow. 
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“Luff her, Monty! Luff her, quick !” 
he shouted angrily. ‘“ What the/’nation 
you sittin’ thar dreamin’ about, any 
way ?” 

Monty—a young man of twenty-two 
or three years—allowed the main-sheet 
to slip around the cleat and, as the sail 
began to quiver, he pushed the tiller 
sharply to leeward, then let the bow pay 
off slowly until the fury of the puff had 
abated. Shortly thereafter he rounded 
the boat up before a small wharf reach- 
ing from the bank, while the elderly 
man heaved overboard the anchor. In a 
few moments more the sail was neatly 
furled and lashed, and the rudder un- 
shipped; then the stern was shoved to- 
wards the wharf. Monty leaped lightly 
from the stern deck and held the boat 
close until the other had placed some 
packages of provisions and other things 
ashore, when the two, bearing a load 
each, hurried up the sand hills to the 
station, where they were met by the 
keeper in charge. The latter was some- 
what excited. 

“Come up and get your dinners,” he 
called. ‘“There’s a lumber wreck at 
Gilbert’s Bar.” 

“Schooner ?” asked the elderly man. 

“Yes. A three-master from Pensa- 
cola. The captain and two of the men 
are here. It appears they had a blow 
off Cape Florida, lost their deck load, 
then sprung a leak. Got water-logged 
and drifted ashore last night. They 
came in this morning. Rest of the crew 
took a boat from Jupiter. Wouldn't 
wait or help do anything, it appears.” 

“That must have been the sharpy we 
saw over in Sebastian Cove, Monty,” 
said the keeper’s first assistant, the elder- 
ly man before spoken of. “We were 
under the east shore of the lagoon—too 
far away to speak them. I saw there 
were several on board.” 

A hurried meal was eaten; then Hud- 
son, the keeper, Rand, the elderly man, 
and the three wrecked seamen started 
down the beach to Gilbert’s Bar. Be- 
fore leaving, Hudson gave certain in- 
structions to Monty, who appeared to 
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receive them in a listless, almost indiffer- 


ent manner, 

“‘D’ye hear ?” urged Hudson, irritably. 
“When you leave to go your round, 
make all fast. We don’t want any 
thieving going on, and some of these 
coast fellows that pass in boats are a 
bad lot.” 

“Am I to do the south patrol, too ?” 
asked the young man. 

“TI will send Rand back, if possible. 
He will meet you here. The patrolling 
must not stop for a mere lumber wreck 
—and in the hurricane season, too. If 
you find anything important, and need 
help, fire the cannon.” 

Monty leaned lazily against the boat- 
shed as the five men departed well 
loaded with axes, saws, ropes and other 
implements suitable for working at the 
wreck. As they disappeared around a 
distant curve of the beach he allowed 
his legs to bend until he had seated 
himself in the soft, white sand with his 
back against the house, The wind being 
off shore, there was but little surf, 
though the tide was unusually high. 

“Must be about the full of the moon,” 
he reflected. ‘“There’s always danger of 
a gale ‘long about the spring-tides in the 
fall. I reckon I might as well lock up 
and set out.” 

He consulted his Waterbury; then 
went inside the station house. There 
were no women or children about, and 
the yellow-drab buildings looked dreary 
and lonesome under the windy Septem- 
ber sky. Ocean, scrub, beach and sound 
palled upon Monty’s mind; the rumble 
of the breakers and the wind’s shrill 
whistling disgusted his sense of hearing. 

“What a life!” he exclaimed aloud in 
his earnestness. “Another year of it 
will drive me wild.” 

He slung a short, breech-loading rifle 
on his back, wound a coil of rope around 
his waist, suspended a haversack beneath 
his arm, and swung a light axe over his 
shoulder. After locking the doors, he 
started northward along the beach, 
keeping well under the sand hills, be- 
cause of the unusually high tide which, 
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however, was beginning to recede. He 
felt tired, having had but little sleep the 
previous night on the boat; but, in case 
of a wreck, their usual hours for rest 
were likely to be interfered with. 

Great rags of scuddling clouds were 
whipping seaward, while the pale blue 
of the sky overhead thickened gradually 
into a gray haze towards the horizon. 
A few white-capped pelicans were wing- 
ing their way about, occasionally diving 
and striking the sea with a great splatter 
as they sighted their finny prey below. 
Sand-pipers and pewits ran along the 
beach uttering shrill, unmusical cries; 
and now and then a sand-crab scudded 
for its streaming hole as Monty plodded 
by. 
The beach was, for the most part, 
straight; or, if otherwise, the curve was 
very gradual, enabling one to see a long 
way. At this period the life-saving sta- 
tions on this coast were far apart and 
the patrol usually took a lunch along. 
Monty had walked for several hours, 
and was thinking of turning back in 
order to reach the station by bed-time, 
when he noticed some buzzards perched 
upon the sand-hills nearly a mile away. 
As he drew nearer, he saw others stalk- 
ing about the beach just beyond the 
reach of the receding tide. A number 
were clustered about some object as yet 
unseen by him, owing to the large, 
black, solemn forms of the birds. 

“Must be a dead porpoise, I guess,” 
he thought, indifferently enough. “ Pah! 
How it will smell !” 

As he approached, he waved his pal- 
metto hat, and the buzzards flapped 
their wings spitefully as they were com- 
pelled to give ground. He then saw 
something upon the sand that caused 
him to halt, and give utterance to 
shocked ejaculation. After that, he ad- 
vanced reluctantly. 


CHAPTER I. 
ZAMPA. 


What Monty saw was the body of a 
man that had been left by the receding 
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high tide. It had evidently been in the 
water some time, though the buzzards, 
fortunately, had been interrupted before 
beginning their horrible work. It is 
their custom to wait around a decom- 
posing body until it has reached a state 
suited to their taste; hence Monty had 
arrived just in time. 

The corpse of a seaman is not a very 
rare find for a coast guardsman; but 
this was not a common seaman. The 
remnants of a blue uniform still clung to 
the purple and swollen limbs. There were 
brass buttons and gold lace on the coat, 
and the feet were still encased in tightly 
laced boots of an expensive style. 

“Must be some officer swell,” thought 
the young man, bending down. “How 
did he come to fall overboard ?” 

Despite the repulsive nature of the 
task, he made a cautious, though care- 
ful, search of the body, while the buz- 
zards scolded dismally from their post 
on the sand hills. The pockets were 
empty. This might have resulted from 
the action of the water, for the man had 
been drowned at least a week, if not 
more. There was nothing to indicate 
who he was, further than that he must 
have been some one of importance. 
Monty at length lifted the left arm. 
Something glistened on one of the dead 
fingers as it was raised out of the sand. 

“Diamond ring, by George!” ex- 
claimed the guard. “Finger swelled. 
Won't come off. What had 1 better 
do ?” 

The gem was large and valuable. 
Monty did not think so much of making 
such a prize himself, as that the ring 
might have some lettering on it which 
would assist in identifying the corpse. 
He began loosening it patiently, though 
with natural aversion. 

“I must remember how he looks. 
I'll have to bury him, or these carrion 
eaters will soon reduce him to bones. 
Curly black hair—eyes must have been 
black, too; regular teeth; brown beard, 
closely trimmed, and the hands of a 
lady. He must have been too high up 
on the quarter-deck to ever do much 
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hard work. Perhaps he wore gloves. 
No marks that I can find. Heigho! 
Here it comes. Ugh! I don't like 
this work.” 

The ring had at last come off, bring- 
ing some skin with it; and Monty shiv- 
ered in disgust. He washed and rubbed 
it furiously before he looked on the in- 
side; but he was not disappointed. 
There were five letters in old English 
script, forming the word : 


‘* ZAMPA.” 


“Queer name, that,” reflected Monty. 
“Sounds somehow like that of a woman. 
Has a foreign twang, too.” 

Monty’s linguistic accomplishments 
were strictly within the limits of his 
native tongue, and rather rudimentary, 
at that. He puzzled his wits over the 
ring for several minutes; then remem- 
bered that night was approaching, and 
he was seven miles from the station. 
Taking his ax, he improvised a spade 
out of a piece of drift-wood and, after 
half an hour's hard shovelling in the 
soft sand, he had the body bestowed 
where the buzzards would hardly reach 
it and also marked by an upright board, 
on which he carved the word “Zampa” 
with his knife. 

“Can’t be his name,” soliloquized 
Monty, as he left the spot; “but it is as 
near as I can come to it at present. If 
he ain’t scratched up by bears after 
turtle eggs, he'll stay there until some 
one comes to tell who he really is.” 

The wind increased with a weird 
roaring, veering backward towards the 
south-east. This mode of change is 
considered a bad sign on that coast. 
As the heavens thickened, and the sun 
went down behind a muddy mass of 
clouds, the look to seaward grew more 
and more menacing. 

“That lumber wreck will be apt to 
break up before morning,” reflected 
Monty, as he bent his head against the 
wind. “We will have another screamer 
from the south, I reckon. Hanged if I 
like this kind of a life. Nothing but 
walking this cursed beach, eating, sleep- 
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ing, and—solitude. Hudson is a coarse, 
good-natured sort of a tyrant; and such 
fellows as come along ain’t much, as far 
as society goes. Rand is a stick; the 
grub is lead to a weak digestion, and— 
but pshaw! If I don’t like it, why do I 
stay on? Must be the twenty-dollars-a- 
month, I guess.” 

He slapped his hand against a wad of 
bills in his inside pocket to assure him- 
self that it was safe, after wading a small 
inlet that trickled into the sea from 
amid a tangle of mangrove islands be- 
hind the sand dunes. It was almost 
dark but, as he raised the flap of his hat 
which the wind had blown down, he 
thought he caught a glimmer of some- 
thing white out on the ocean. Then it 
disappeared. 

“Looked like the glint of a sail, as if 
a vessel had just gone about. Reckon 
it must have been a gull’s wing. This 
wind is a scorcher. If that zs a sail, the 
ship that it belongs to had better look 
out.”’ 

Presently it began to rain in a misty 
sort of way. Nothing more occurred 
of consequence, however, and about 10 
o'clock Monty arrived at the life-saving 
station. He was surprised to find Hud- 
son and his party returned, having 
thought that some of them would camp 
near the wreck. He made his report to 
the keeper, who had gone to bed and 
was both sleepy and crusty. Perhaps it 
was because of this that he did not 
mention the ring in his report concern- 
ing the finding of the body. He re- 
membered it after he had rolled into 
bed himself. 

“T can tell him later on,” he sleepily 
reflected; dimly conscious, however, that 
as the ring was valuable, he would be 
apt to receive little benefit from it, if it 
fell into Hudson’s hands. “ He’d con- 
fiscate it, and discharge meif I squealed. 
Then, if the rightful owners came along, 
they would never hear of any ring.” 

In the morning the weather was 
stormy and threatening. The wind, after 
backing around north-east, had finally 
hauled into the west. Hudson explain- 
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ed that the bad weather was the reason 
of their return. 

“We could do nothing until it settles; 
so what was the use of our staying 
there ?” 

Rand and Monty were making ready 
for their morning patrols after the early 
breakfast was over. 

“Did you go aboard the schooner ?” 
asked the latter as he was about to 
start. 

“Thunder! No. Too rough. I say! 
If it calms down enough by the time 
you pass Gilbert’s Bar, you might try to 
get aboard and see what sort of fix she 
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foot of the high ridge which marked 
the sight of a former inlet, known as 
Gilbert’s Bar. 

But no wreck was visible so far as 
Monty could discern. He drew a ma- 
rine glass from his haversack and, as- 
cending the highest point of the ridge, 
surveyed the ocean intently. Far out— 
just this side of the inner edge of the 
Gulf Stream—a large steamship was 
plowing her way down the coast towards 
Havana. At first he could detect 
nothing else of importance; but present- 
ly something seemed to bob up and 
down athwart the surface of the lens in 
a suspicious manner. Monty looked 





‘* Must be some officer swell,’’ thought the young man, bending down. 
“She’s in a devilish bad one,” said 


the schooner’s captain, gloomily. “There 
won’t be much saved for the under- 


writers if this weather holds. I suppose 
I ought to stick to her, but she'll be a 
dead loss anyhow. What’s the use ?” 
“ Aye, you're comfortable here,”’ said 
Hudson, hospitably. “ Monty will let 
you know if she holds together yet.” 
When the young coast-guard arrived 
at the scene of the wreck he looked up 
and down the beach; then rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. The breakers 
were tumbling shoreward in a series of 
long, white, hissing lines that broke 
tumultuously along the sands at the 


carefully; then put away the glass and 
started down the beach at a round 
pace. 

Some two or three miles led him toa 
broad outward curve of the coast, and 
there he found—the lumber wreck. At 
least, so he concluded. The veering of 
the wind to the west had assisted the 
outward current of the spring-tides to 
float her off .the sand-bar on which she 
had first stranded during an eastern gale 
that had blown itself out before the first 
of the spring-tides. Instead of battering 
to pieces there, the higher subsequent 
level of water, conjoined with the shift- 
ing of the wind, let Hudson and her cap- 
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tain out of a wrecking job. This was 
the way Monty reasoned. 

Arrived at the apex of the outward 
bend of the coast, he watched the wreck 
closely and calculated that it would pass 
near enough to the shore for a good 
swimmer, who was not afraid of the 
surf, to board it without running much 
risk. Gilbert’s Bar lay within the bight 
of a vast crescent extending from this 
point northward some six or eight miles, 
or within two miles of the station that 
was, however, hidden beyond by a cor- 
responding point. 

Monty walked to the end of his beat; 
then returned to the spot towards which 
the wreck was drifting down this great 
stretch of cove. It had by this time ap- 
proached to within less than half a mile, 
and though driven seaward by the wind, 
was counter-drawn by the incoming tide, 
which was nearly at flood point. The 
young man calculated that the wreck 
would approach within three hundred 
yards of the beach when abreast of the 
point. Should he risk boarding it? 

It was hardly worth while. The cap- 
tain had reported nothing of value be- 
yond the lumber itself. The men said a 
dog had been on the vessel; but they 
believed he was washed overboard. He 
was about to give up the risky prompt- 
ings of curiosity and continue his home- 
ward walk, when something appeared 
above the low bulwarks of the water- 
logged craft. Monty halloed and waved 
his hat. It seemed as if a faint bark 
came floating to his ears amid the re- 
verberations of the surges along shore. 

He pulled out his glass again and 
looked anew. Then he listened, while 
his face softened sympathetically. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON BOARD THE WRECK. 


“Well, I swear!” ejaculated Monty, 
closing the glass. ‘It must be the dog. 
Poor fellow! He’s ina bad fix; starved 
out, too, I reckon.” 

As the wreck approached the point, 
the howls of the dog became more 








audible. They sounded very pitiful. 
Monty studied the movements of the 
craft closely and made a calculation as 
to allowance for the drift of the tide. 
This action was now very slight, yet 
still perceptible. He had about made 
up his mind to strip off and risk a swim 
for the sake of saving the dog’s life, 
when he noticed that the wreck did not 
seem to move any more. It was nearly 
abreast of the point, and perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

“T see!” he exclaimed. ‘She has 
grounded on the bar off the point. It 
must curve to the north’ard and make a 
sort of bight. Maybe Hudson will 
make some salvage out of that lumber 
yet. Looks like that dog might swim 
ashore now. Too weak, I guess.” 

He called and beckoned vigorously, 
but only the head and shoulders of the 
creature could be seen as it feebly reared 
itself up. It evidently was too weak to 
leap over the bulwarks, even if so dis- 
posed. 

“Hang me if I can stand that!” said 
Monty, sympathetically. 

He cast off his: shoes, stockings and 
all his other burdens except his carbine 
and the haversack containing his lunch. 

“The dog may be too weak to swim 
ashore. A little grub will strengthen 
him. I may also want to shoot a shark 
if he gets too curious.” 

He did not feel much concern about 
these marine beasts of prey, though a 
hungry one might happen to push its 
way into shallow water. He did not 
anticipate having to swim, as bars of 
that nature are usually out of water at 
low tide. In fact, he now remembered 
having seen this one at odd times during 
his patrolling rounds glimmering, half 
submerged, through the breakers. It 
might be deeper now, but he would risk 
that, as he was the best swimmer in that 
region. Barring an occasional attack 
of cramp that sometimes rendered him 
helpless, he did not consider an ordinary 
surf at all dangerous. 

Where he entered the water, the 
breakers were not so formidable as at 
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other points, owing to the seaward slant 
of the wind and the lay of the bar or 
sand-spit. He waded for a hundred 
yards along restless sands, with the 
water from ankle to half-leg deep, before 
the first really large breaker confronted 
him. As he saw the curving mass of 
greenness curl towards him, hissing 
loudly, he held back until the crest 
showed tips of foam—then he raised his 
breech-loader high and leaped side-ways 
through the breaking brine without 
materially wetting the gun, though he 
himself was drenched. His haversack 
being waterproof, he did not mind this. 
Another wave assaulted him, then a 
third. After that he advanced in water 
nearly waist-deep to within thirty yards 
or so of the wreck, when suddenly the 
water deepened. 

He found himself swimming before he 
realized the nature of the mishap that 
had befallen him. He managed to sling 
his carbine and struck out vigorously, 
provoked at himself, though undismayed. 

“T might have known that the water 
must be tolerably deep near that 
schooner,” he reflected. “The gun 
- won’t shoot now. But Iam in for it; 
so here goes.” 

He dove through two more breakers, 
encumbered as he was, and reached the 
wreck without further mishap. The dog 
barked joyfully as Monty swam under 
the lee of the craft, seeking some way of 
hoisting himself on board. Waterlogged 
as she was, the schooner’s rail was too 
high to be reached by a man swimming 
in the water. As he rounded the bow, 
a current caught him, and he would 
have been swept into still deeper water 
but for seizing the end of a jib-stay that 
had parted. With the aid of this he 
climbed up and swung himself aboard. 
As he did so he glanced backward and 
his blood chilled as he saw the dark, 
waving figure of a large saw-fish pass 
across the space he had occupied but a 
moment before. While the saw-fish is 
not likely to attack one, the motion 
of its huge, saw-like nose is always dan- 
gerous to anything within reach. Its 
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sharks along shore. 

Monty turned his attention to the 
deck as he felt the dog fawning weakly 
about his legs. It was a large mastiff; 
hence its reluctance to enter water, even 
ifit had been able to jump overboard. 
While seated on the bowsprit brace, he 
drew forth a portion of his lunch and 
gave it to the famished brute. The 
creature ate ravenously, wagging his 
tail gratefully, while Monty swung his 
other leg inside; but, as he did so,a 
sharp pain, beginning at his hip, shot 
like lightning down it, deadening his , 
movement as if by a paralytic stroke. 

“Ha-a-ah!” he exclaimed, drawing in 
his breath sharply. ‘That cursed cramp 
again. Last time I had it, I—” but the 
sentence was not completed. 

His foot, striking the slime-washed 
deck that was careened by its shifted 
cargo sharply to leeward, slid out from 
under him, and he fell. Rendered help- 
less by the cramp, he came down at 
full length heavily, his head striking 
the fluke of the port anchor, which was 
still stowed and lashed to its frame on 
the bow. The shock drove conscious- 
ness from his brain and he rolled in- 
ertly down the sloping deck into the 
scuppers, where he lay motionless. The 
dog, having eaten every visible crumb, 
made its way to the prostrate form, 
smelled of it and, raising its head, howled 
dismally. It seemed to realize that an- 
other besides itself was in deep trouble, 
too. 

Meanwhile, with the gradual change 
and increase of wind, the heavens slowly 
thickened as the patch-work system of 
low flying clouds began to unite them- 
selves into an ominous, gray, overhang- 
ing pall, out of which the rain com- 
menced to drive dismally. 

When Monty came to his senses, the 
dog was licking his face and whining 
in a beseeching manner. He lay there 
a moment to collect his thoughts, and 
felt the vessel rise and fall with a regu- 
lar motion. The feeling inspired him 
with a sudden terror as he remembered 
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where he was. Springing to his feet, 
unhampered now by cramp, though his 
bruised head felt sore, he cast an anxious 
eye around; then he uttered an alarmed 
exclamation. 

Where was the wreck? Was the 
low-lying stretch of land to windward, 
more than a mile away, really the Flori- 
da coast? He glanced downward. 
There was no breaking line of surges 
under the bow, such as he had left be- 
hind him when he climbed aboard. 

The wreck was no longer aground! 
Moreover, it was well out in deep water 

_and, under the south-west wind now 
blowing, was making towards the Gulf 
Stream at the rate of a mile or more an 
hour. The thought was paralyzing. 
Dominated by fear, he thrust the dog 
aside and began to cast off his gun, 
haversack and outer garments. But a 
moment’s reflection caused him to hesi- 
tate, then stop. Even so good a swim- 
mer as he could hardly make the coast 
against that wind and an ebbing tide. 
Then there was the risk of another at- 
tack of cramp. 

“It’s no go,” he faltered. “I dare 
not risk it. Somehow I seem to have 
lost my nerve. But for you,” to the 
dog, savagely, “I would not have got 
myself into this scrape.” 

Scarcely had he said this than he felt 
sorry. The poor creature was certainly 
not to blame, though primarily responsi- 
ble. He was such a big, leonine, sen- 
sible, friendly fellow! His grateful eyes 
appeared to tell Monty that he could not 
help it, and that he regretted it as much 
as a dog could be supposed to regret 
anything. Whatever fear he might 
have felt when alone in that dismal, 
deserted craft had disappeared. He was 
all right now, except for hunger. 

Doubtiess his dog mind also felt easy 
on that score now, for was not Monty 
there to feed him? The young man’s 
next thought was one of thankfulness 
for the dog’s company. It was better 
than being alone on that doomed vessel ; 
drifting hither, thither, wherever wind 
and tide should dictate, until it fell to 
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pieces beneath the unceasing pounding 
of the merciless billows. 

Monty noticed that the leather collar 
wern by the mastiff bore a brass plate 
on which was engraved the name of 
“Jehu.” 

“That is a strange name for a dog,” 
he thought. “Perhaps it isn’t his name, 
but I will give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Here, Jehu—want water ?” 

The dog leaped on him confidingly 
and Monty thought of the two metal 
flasks—one of whiskey and one of 
water—which all coast guardsmen carry 
in their haversacks on that fresh-water- 
less coast when going their rounds. He 
congratulated himself on having not left 
them ashore, as at first he had intended. 

“The poor fellow must be fearfully 
dry. He shall have some, if I afterward 
die for it. Here, Jehu!” 

Taking out a bottle holding about a 
quart, he poured nearly a pint into his 
sou’wester and watched the dog eagerly 
lap it up; then lick the hat dry. Feel- 
ing to see if his money was still safe and 
dry in his seal-skin purse, he took an 
account of stock of the very slender 
resources’ at the command of himself 
and Jehu. 

Besides the water and a pint of whis- 
key, there were half a dozen ship’s bis- 
cuit, a pound or so of boiled bacon and 
two large sweet potatoes, also boiled, 
These, together with his carbine and a 
dozen extra cartridges (now wet), were 
all the two had to rely on to keep life in 
their bodies, aside from a fair reserve of 
resolution and a good supply of physical 
strength. True, Jehu had already drawn 
somewhat upon his own individual sup- 
ply of the last two elements, but since 
his rather spare luncheon, he had re- 
vived wonderfully. He was actually 
cheerful in Monty’s company. Even 
dogs evince a value of human com- 
panionship hard to comprehend in 
beings orthodoxically supposed to be 
devoid of souls. 

But when Monty, emancipating his 
mind from the blandishments of Jehu, 
took a sailor’s measurement of the prob- 
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abilities of the situation, his heart sank. 
There was but one encouraging feature 
as far as he could determine, and he 
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clung to it like the proverbial drowning 
man, Yet how long would it be before 
he, too, might be a drowning man ? 


(To be continued.) 
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BY IDA CROUCH HAZLETTYT. 


66 | I-S-S! They must be warkin’ 
mighty now.” 


“Darned ef they ain’t. I thought I 
heered a thug jist then.” 

The men laid their heads close to the 
damp wall. There was no mistaking it; 
there was a continuous thug, thug, thug, 
as of repeated blows on the opposite 
side. 

“Well, our holes is all right,” said 
the first miner. “We kin charge them 
after the shift is over. They won't git 
much further to-day.” 

“ They may blast right away.” 

“No danger of that. I know that 
ground, and it’s soft yet.” 

The men gathered their tools as noise- 
lessly as possible and left the tunnel 
where they were working. They had 
been excavating on the disputed ground 
of the Vestal Mine. Both of the power- 
ful companies of the Telluride mining 
camp claimed it. As it ran exceedingly 
rich in gold and was a valuable piece of 
property, every effort, both legal and 
strategic, was being made to hold it. 

As the men passed out at the mouth 
of the tunnel, they were met by a young 
man dressed in mountain costume, with 
high top boots. He was the superin- 
tendent of the Telluride Consolidated 
Company. He was fair, with a face that 
had the fashion of great beauty, and a 
look of culture and good breeding upon 
it; but it was veiled and disguised by a 
reckless character—an aspect that seem- 
ed to indicate that the good and uplift- 
ing influences that might have once held 


sway had been long yielded to grosser 
and more debasing motives; and yet not 
low motives as we generally understand 
them—only those whose aim was the 
material success rather than the moral. 

Stopping the men, he asked : 

“Did you finish the work ?” 

“Yis, sor; everything is ready.” 

“ Are the holes charged ?” 

“No; we thought we had best be 
keerful and could fix ’em later.” 

“Did you hear anything ?” 

The men looked significantly at each 
other. Then one replied: 

“Yis, sor; they are close on us.” 

Lee Randolph frowned. 

“How do you know?” 

“Heer’d ’em, sor; the picks was 
a-ringin’.” 

Lee took several steps back and forth 
on the yellow dump outside. He again 
addressed the men, who stood silently 
watching him: 

“How soon do you mean to charge 
the holes ?” 

“Tn an hour or so, sor. We thought 
we would wait till the shift was over 
and everybody gone.” 

“All right. That will do now. Come 
to me before you charge them;” and the 
Superintendent turned away while the 
miners passed on. 

Randolph had been much disturbed 
by this trouble over the mining claims. 
He had staked so much on the com- 
plete success of the Telluride Consoli- 
dated that he could not endure to con- 
template anything that savored of de- 
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feat. Not only his own private fortune, 
but his reputation as a mining man, de- 
pended upon his success. Moreover, the 
character of the Superintendent of the 
Gold King Company was of such an 
exasperating nature that his defeat 
amounted almost to a personal motive 
with Lee. 

Douglas Brownlee was an English- 
man with more than the ordinary En- 
glishman’s share of pride and stubborn- 
ness. He was obnoxious to the camp 
and disliked by all the men under him. 
Yet his influence with his company was 
all-powerful, and those who met him in 
mining affairs had an undefined idea 
that there was more shrewdness and 
knowledge of his business about him 
than was evident to the ordinary ob- 
server. He treated the plans and 
opinions of others with contempt, was 
continually sneering at American ways 
and institutions, affected the manners 
and establishment of a British swell and 
ran bills that equalled his reputation. 
In his conferences with Lee and the 
Telluride Consolidated Company, in re- 
gard to the disputed claim, he had been 
almost insultingly overbearing and would 
not tolerate any suggestion of com- 
promise. 

Another feature of the case had re- 
cently arisen that served additionally to 
embitter Lee. Miss Helen Brownlee 
had come to the camp to spend the 
summer with her father. She was a fair 
English maiden; tall, slender, graceful, 
with a wealth of blonde hair, and the 
beautiful complexion that comes of 
abounding vitality and much outdoor 
exercise. She rode superbly, could 
walk or play tennis far beyond the 
powers of the mountain girls, and was 
always ready for any sport or excursion. 
There were few young people in the 
camp, and they were dependent upon each 
other’s resources for amusement; conse- 
quently, they were all well acquainted, 
and Lee and Miss Helen soon became 
good friends. But this friendship had 
taken on a closer aspect in spite of the 
threatened feud between the young 


lady’s friend and her father. Helen did 
not profess to know anything about 
mining affairs. 

“What is the reason you and papa 
are having so much trouble about the 
mines ?” she had innocently asked. 

The question somewhat embarrassed 
Lee. 

“Many things come up between mi- 
ning companies that cause disagree- 
ments,” he gravely answered. 

“ Of course you cannot help what the 
companies do, but it must be very dis- 
agreeable to have so many causes for 
dispute,” she commented. 

“Tt is, indeed,” was 
reply. 

Mr. Brownlee had told Helen little 
about his business. He wished her to 
enjoy herself since he had persuaded 
her to come out into the wilds to see 
him. He did not pretend to like Ran- 
dolph, although he found no ground of 
objection to his being his daughter’s 
escort. Lee did not intend to like 
Helen. He thought it awkward that 
they were to be thrown together. But 
how futile are our wishes in the matter 
of likes and dislikes. Ere the first few 
days were over he found himself irresist- 
ibly attracted to her. He was angry 
with himself. He did not wish to fall 
in love with anyone. He avoided her. 
It was all of no avail. Within a few 
weeks he had told his love and knew 
that he was loved tenderly in return. 

“But you do not understand, Helen,” 
he said; “your father and I are at swords’ 
points in regard to a contested mining 
claim. We expect the matter to be 
brought to issue before long and the re- 
sults may be very painful.” 

“What do you mean by painful ?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, hesitatingly; “it 
may result in the loss of an entire for- 
tune to either one of us.” 

“Can’t you and papa fix it up between 
you ?” 

Lee shook his head ; 

“No; there is too much involved. I 
fear your father will not countenance our 
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affection,” he murmured, 
speaking lower and bending 
to the fair face near his breast. 

“He would never be so 
unkind,” exclaimed Helen. 
“He has never refused me. J 
It shall be as I wish. And, 
you must speak to him at"¥ 
once.” 

Lee consented to this, not 
so much because he thought 
Helen was right about it, as 
because he felt it was the 
only thing to be done, 
whether Mr. Brownlee ap- 
proved or not. He could not, 
or would not, court Helen 
without her father’s knowl- 
edge of his intentions. So he 
sought that gentleman in his 
office, made his wishes known 
to him, and was unceremoni- 
ously shown the door. 

“So you presume to be 
looking at my daughter!” 
said the irate parent. “A 
thieving American who would 
cheat mé out of everything 
I have. I am astonished at 
Helen. I supposed she had 
more of her father’s pride. 
But she knows nothing of 
these things, and I suppose, of course, 
in your own interests, you have entirely 
misguided her. I shall explain to ber, 
and you will keep yourself out of the 
way, sir!” 

Lee was white with anger. 

“Tf you think for a moment, sir, that 
your daughter has been deceived by me 
in regard to our relations, you are vastly 
mistaken,” he commenced, with difficul- 
ty restraining his fury. But he found 
he was too excited to go on, and, turn- 
ing on his heel, passed out at the door 
which Mr. Brownlee held open. 

He wrote a despairing letter to Helen, 
and received one from her vowing eter- 
nal fidelity and bidding him be patient. 
They met secretly at times. She said 
her father had forbidden her having any 
communication with him, as he wished 
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‘* There was a loud report—and then a shriek of pain.” 


her to marry an English lord, when he 
had made enough money to give her 
a sufficiently handsome and attractive 
dowry. 

Under these trying circumstances, it 
is easy to understand that Lee contem- 
plated with some trepidation taking a 
decisive step that would precipitate feel- 
ing which already ran high. Still, there 
was nothing else to be cone. They were 
working on their own ground, and tres- 
passers must abide the consequences, 
The mines were not working night 
shifts, and Lee’s men expected to charge 
and fire their drill holes when every one 
was away. About an hour after the 
shift closed the miners with whom Lee 
had been talking went into the end of 
their tunnel and proceeded with their 
work. Lee stood near the entrance 
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awaiting the result with nerves strained 
to a high state of excitement. Presently 
the men came back. 

“Ts everything all right?” asked Lee. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The three stood silent. Then there 
was a loud report—a crashing and fall- 
ing of rocks—and then a shriek of pain. 

“My God!” they exclaimed simul- 
taneously. There was no mistaking the 
cry—it was a woman’s voice! They 
rushed through the tunnel where the 
smoke had not yet cleared away. The 
end was heaped with the débris of the 
blast; but there was an opening through 
which light came from beyond. They 
had pierced the wall between the tun- 
nels. With frantic haste they tore at 
this opening with picks and shovels un- 
til it was large enough to crawl through. 
Lee was the first to enter the tunnel of 
the other mine. The sight that met his 
eyes filled him With terror and an agony 
of grief. Helen’s white form lay on the 


ground, unconscious; while her father 
and a workman bent over her, trying in 


vain to arouse her. Without waiting a 
moment, Lee seized her in his arms and 
bore her to the open air. Mr. Brownlee 
hardly seemed to realize what he was 
doing, and followed him stupidly with 
the other men. Once outside the tun- 
nel, Lee laid his precious burden down 
and endeavored to ascertain how she 
was hurt. Not succeeding in this, he 
rushed to a stream near by, filled his 
hat with water and, returning, sprinkled 
her face with it. She revived with a 
low moan, opened her eyes and, seeing 
Lee, smiled feebly. 

“Where are you hurt, Helen? Tell 
me,” he said, his voice in nowise dis- 
guising the anguish he felt. By this 
time Mr. Brownlee had commenced to 
realize the situation. 

“Get out of this, you blackguard!” 
he exclaimed in a fury. “You have in- 
jured my daughter and might have 
murdered all of us by your hellish de- 
signs. Take yourself away or it will be 
worse for you.” 

Lee drew himself up to his full height 
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and looked steadily at his wrathful 
accuser : 

“Mr. Brownlee, this is no time for per- 
sonals. Miss Brownlee’s condition re- 
quires immediate attention. This whole 
affair has been unintentional; but let us 
not discuss that at present when so 
much is at stake. If you wish any as- 
sistance, my men and myself are ready 
to do anything in our power.” 

Mr. Brownlee realized the truth of his 
words and turned to Helen. She was 
moaning feebly. 

“Where are you hurt, Helen ?” 

“In my side, I think; I can hardly 
tell.” 

Her father ascertained that no limbs 
were broken, and the men placed her on 
a cot found in a cabin near by and pro- 
ceeded to carry her carefully down the 
hill. Lee hastened on in front, to get a 
carriage to meet her when the foot of 
the mountain was reached. She was 
taken to her room and medical aid 
promptly summoned. An examination 
proved that she had been prostrated by 
the shock of the explosion, and had 
been struck in the side bya fallimg piece 
of rock. The doctor declared there was 
no really serious injury unless complica- 
tions should develop. All that was 
needed was to help Nature recover her- 
self. Lee lingered about until he heard 
the doctor’s report, and then departed 
with a heavy heart, but thankful that 
matters were no worse. He had learned 
from the miner who was with Mr. 
Brownlee that Helen had gone with her 
father to look at the mine after the 
working hours of the men were over. 
She had taken her candle to the farthest 
end of the tunnel, and thus was the only 
one exposed when the explosion oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Brownlee’s wrath knew no bounds. 
He telegraphed an exaggerated account 
of the affair to the leading men of his 
company, and at once commenced a suit 
against the Telluride Consolidated. 

Helen lay for weeks in a slow, uncon- 
scious fever. During her lucid intervals 
she was restless and ill at ease, and 
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when she sank into delirium again, it 
was to murmur over and over Lee 
Randolph’s name. She did not seem to 
improve, and her father finally became 
alarmed. One day he followed the 
doctor from her chamber. 

“There is no change, doctor ?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ None for the better. She is weaker.” 

“You still claim there is no serious 
injury ?” 

“No physical injury,.and she should 
have recovered from the shock to her 
system by this time.” 

“Then what is the trouble ?” 

The doctor’s brows contracted in a 
frown of annoyance and perplexity. He 
looked somewhat keenly at Mr. Brown- 
lee. 

“You will pardon me, sir, but I think 
she has something on her mind.” 

Mr. Brownlee’s face fell. He knew 
too well what Helen had on her mind. 
Indeed, he had had the same thing on 
his mind ever since Helen’s illness. 

The. doctor continued; “And it is 
my opinion, Mr. Brownlee, that she will 
not get well untik her mind is at rest. 
You can probably attend to that better 
than any physician. Good day, sir.” 

Poor Mr. Brownlee! His mind was 
torn by conflicting emotions. He hated 
Randolph—doubly since the accident. 
But then he couldn’t let his daughter 
die away out here, away from her 
mother, simply because she wanted to 
see her lover. And he could not scold 
her while she was in so serious a condi- 
tion. After pondering over the matter 
for several hours, he went softly to his 
daughter’s room. She lay with her 
great eyes open, looking out upon the 
pink sunset light that was flooding the 
bare peaks of the mountains. She was 
perfectly quiet and conscious. As her 
father entered, she started visibly and 
then averted her face. He felt a thrill 
of pain go through him as he noticed 
the action, but sat down on a chair by 
the bedside. 

“Helen,” he began gently, “is there 
anything you would like? The doctor 
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says you do not improve—that you are 
weaker.” 

There was no response, and the 
grieved father sank on his knees and, 
clasping the sick girl’s hand, continued: 

“For, Helen, your old father loves 
you better than anybody, if he is gruff’ 
and hard sometimes. He will not keep 
anything from you.” 

Helen put up her little hands to his 
face and just faltered “ Lee,” with a gush 
of tears. The father’s flowed freely also, 
and with a kiss he silently left the room. 

The state of mind with which Lee 
had endured the weeks since the acci- 
dent can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. If he could even have talked 
to Helen once, could have told her how 
it all happened and how sorry he was, it 
would have been some consolation. But 
to know that the one dearest to him of 
all the world was wasting away, prob- 
ably dying, and that by his own act, 
was torture unbearable. He haunted 
the house where she lay and inter- 
rogated the servants and the doctor. 
To-day he had learned that she was 
weaker. As he sat despondently in his 
room, a note was brought him. It read: 
Mr. Lee Randolph : 

DEAR Sig :—My daughter Helen wishes to see 
you. I will deny her nothing by which it is 
possible she may regain her health. 

DouGLAS BROWNLEE. 


Lee sprang to his feet and was soon 
on his way to Helen, stopping only to 
purchase a bunch of the sweetest, fairest 
roses for the sick room. At the door 
he was met by Helen’s nurse. 

“You are to go right in, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” she said without ceremony. He 
opened the door. Helen gave a glad 
little cry and held out herarms. “Lee—” 
well, it is not necessary to tell the rest. 
At the end of half an hour he said: 

“TI must not tire you, darling. You 
know you must get strong fast now;” 
and Helen’s happy little laugh seemed 
to presage that she certainly would. 

Mr. Brownlee stood near the door as 
Lee passed out. He grasped the hand 
of the younger man and said: 
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“Randolph, I withdraw all my objec- . 


tions. My daughter’s health and happi- 
ness are more to me than any other con- 
sideration possibly can be. Besides, 
there is no reason why we should quar- 
rel, I have just received a telegram of 
the consolidation of our two companies. 


THE STATE 


Doubtless there is one to the same 
effect at your room. I beg that you 
will forgive the past for the sake of the 
future.” And Lee would have been 
less than happy lover had he refused 
such a request. 

Rico, Colorado. 


VS. TUTTLE. 


BY HILDEBRAND. 


T is a good many years—more, in 
fact, than I care to remember—since 
I was graduated from the Law School 
of Blank University, and started out to 
conquer the world in my own behalf. I 
had no doubt, at the time, that I knew 
a little more, not only of law, but of 
many other things, than most people; 
and that the day when my name should 
be sounded throughout the world was a 
question only of time and effort. It 
would, of course, be very impertinent 
for any of my readers to ask if my 
hopes were realized, and I am sure none 
of you will do so; still, the facts are 
notorious that there are a great many 
people who have never yet heard of me, 
and that it was not me, but Mr. Cleve- 
land, who was elected President. Well, 
palmam qui meruit ferat ! 

After weighing the pros and cons care- 
fully, I determined to give C i 
thriving, enterprising town (I beg par- 
don, city) ina new and growing State, 
the benefit of my erudition, and accord- 
ingly opened and comfortably furnished 
a modest office there. Remembering 
Matt Carpenter’s advice to young law- 
yers, I furnished it as elegantly as I 
could and stocked it with as many 
books as I could borrow the money to 
buy, and daily sat in it to wait for clients 
and fame. 

All the leading societies, both secret 
and social, were well represented in 








C , and among the rest it boasted of 
arod and gun club. Being an ardent 
sportsman, and believing the acquaint- 
ances I would form might be useful, 
I joined the latter and was eagerly wel- 
comed as a desirable acquisition. 

Now, some two years before my 
coming to C , the club had succeed- 
ed in getting the Legislature to pass a 
series of game laws, and when I joined 
I found the members, greatly worked up 
in regard to the same. And not with- 
out reason, for, notwithstanding the law, 
the ruthless destruction of game and 
fish went on pretty much as before and 
the club appeared powerless to prevent 
it. The reasons for this were various. 
The townspeople regarded the law with 
apathy; the farmers with detestation; 
and the district attorney, whose duty it 
was to prosecute, with, at least, indiffer- 
ence. This latter official was nominally 
a lawyer and professionally a politician. 
He never had any practice before he 
was elected, and was morally certain he 
would have less when he retired from 
office. He was, therefore, naturally de- 
sirous of re-election, and as the club 
members were few and their influence 
slight, and the farmers many, with nu- 
merous votes under control, his profes- 
sional instinct (he was generally con- 
sidered not to have any reasoning facul- 
ties) taught him to cultivate the class 
which held the elective power. 
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Game was shot and fish taken without 
regard to law or reason, and though 
members of the club laid informations 
against offenders from time to time, con- 
viction seemed impossible. Either the 
facts could not be proved or, if proved, 
the identity of the culprit could not be 
established; the result being the same 
in either case—an acquittal—until final- 
ly the district attorney came to regard 
the club as a lot of meddlesome cranks, 
while the club was of the unanimous 
opinion that this important judicial 
officer was a fool. 

Things were at this pass when I 
joined, and with a view to courting popu- 
larity among my fellow-members and at 
the same time giving the good people 
of C a taste of my quality, I volun- 
teered to assist in prosecuting offenders 
against the game laws. The district 
attorney, upon my application and an 
assurance that I looked for no com- 
pensation from the county, turned the 
whole business over to me with alacrity 
and calmly washed his hands of all 
responsibility. 

My first case was a success, resulting 
in a conviction for killing fish with dy- 
namite. But, as the prisoner—a good- 
humored Italian who worked on the 
railroad—was caught in the act and had, 
in his haste at being disturbed, blown 
off two fingers of his left hand, so that 
there could be no question of mistaken 
identity—and as he was too poor to 
employ counsel and so ignorant of En- 
glish that what he said in extenuation of 
his offence was never clearly understood 
by anyone, the case, although it termi- 
nated in a conviction, was not one 
which I had any great reason to feel 
proud of. The fellow was sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment in the county 
jail, but as soon as his hand was well, 
put in the rest of his “time” sawing 
wood and doing chores for the sheriff, 
boarding at the latter’s home—an ar- 
rangement which seemed to suit the 
prisoner and his gaoler so well that he 
stayed with the sheriff a couple of 
months after his time expired, For 





these reasons even the moral effect of 
the conviction was wholly lost, and the 
cause of game protection little benefited. 

For a long time after this favorable 
start I seemed to do no better than the 
district attorney. Either evidence of a 
direct and certain character was impos- 
sible to procure, or, if procured) the jury 
would still refuse to convict. I had 
about resolved to give up the fight and 
let the farmers exterminate the game 
and fish of the county at their own 
sweet will, when my attention was turned 
to another phase of the law, and I de- 
termined to make one more effort to 
vindicate its outraged majesty. 

It was not only illegal to kill wild 
ducks after February 28 of any year, 
but it was also made a misdemeanor to 
have them in possession for use or sale 
if killed after that time. It was this 
latter phase of the law that was to fur- 
nish me the long-sought opportunity. 
’Twas long past Saint Patrick’s Day, 
when my attention was first called to the 
matter; and every hotel and restaurant 
in C was openly selling wild ducks 
daily. Here, I thought, is my golden 
chance. The caterers were towns-people, 
and did not have the sympathies of the 
country folk (from whom the majority of 
jurors were drawn) as had the farmers. 
Then the matter was notorious, and evi- 
dence, direct and to the point, easily ob- 
tainable. 

It was not long before I had Mr. 
Thomas Tuttle, proprietor of the Metro- 
politan Hotel of C , under bonds to 
appear and artswer to the charge of hav- 
ing wild ducks in his possession, “for 
use and sale, contrary to the statute,” 
etc., etc: 

The trial was set for the first week in 
April, and in the meantime I learned 
that Mr. Tuttle had employed counsel 
and was determined to make a_ hard 
fight. This was somewhat ofa.surprise, 
for the evidence I had was incontrovert- 
ible, and I nursed the delusion that 
Tuttle would plead guilty, pay his fine, 
and refrain from selling wild ducks du- 
ring the closed season in the future. 
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However, if fight he would, I was ready 
for him. 

His attorney, as I soon learned, was 
one Elijah Roan, generally called, by 
those who wished to be polite, “ Judge 
Roan,” but much more frequently known 
as “Fatty Roan.” He was a type of a 
class of lawyers now fast disappearing. 
Old-fashioned to a degree, slow and 
ponderous; with little idea of time, and 
none at all of money; prone to be en- 
gaged in more than doubtful business, 
and more often to be found in some 
saloon than in his office, old Fatty Roan 
was nevertheless not to be despised as 
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members had gone to the Metropolitan 
Hotel, ordered wild duck, eaten and 
paid for it all since the first of March. 
“Fatty Roan may be as smart as he 
likes,” I thought, “but it will rattle him 
to get around the facts I shall prove.” 
The club held frequent meetings as 
the time of trial approached, and sage 
was the counsel and many the conjec- 
tures as to Rean’s course. I explained 
again and again just how I intended to 
conduct the trial—what I would say in 
opening and what in closing; how clear 
our evidence would be and how I would 
swoop down on any of the other side’s 
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‘* What he said was brief but to the point.” 
an antagonist—and I knew it. 
generally dirty—in fact, I can’t recollect 
of seeing him really clean—and enor- 
mously fat—so fat that when he wished 
to arise from a seat he actually had to 
place a hard on each arm of his chair 
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and forcibly raise himself erect. But 
he had every point of practice at his 
fingers’ ends; could talk forcibly and 
well to a jury; and had a thousand 
tricks and resources—the experience of 
many years dirty practice. 

Still, 1 was not discouraged, for the 
law was express, and my evidence be- 
yond all dispute. Two of our club- 


witnesses who should attempt anything 
“crooked.” We had scouts out, too, as 
the fatal day drew near, for the fact that 
Roan had been retained, and the evident 
determination to fight the case, rather 
puzzled us. Roan was invited to drink 
and then was interviewed, but with little 
result. He said he did not know why 
he was retained, anyhow, and that some 
people never could recognize the fact 
that when they got in a scrape and had 
money to pay, the best way was to pay 
it and quit. This was reported to me 
with exultation, but great as my bump 
of self-conceit then was, I was not quite 














such a fool as to take what Fatty Roan 
said—even if he was half drunk—as his 
true opinion of the case. 

At length the day of the trial arrived. 
By this time the townspeople were so 
worked up over the matter that they 
had all espoused one side or the other, 
and the court-room was crowded. There 
was some little difficulty at the start in 
getting a jury, as almost everybody had 
heard of the case and formed some 
opinion about it, but I was so certain I 
had a strong case that I felt I could 
afford to not be very particular about 
the jury, and was somewhat surprised 
to find my opponent equally indifferent. 
As my carelessness arose from my 
opinion of the strength of my case, I 
supposed Fatty’s arose from a sense of 
the weakness of his. This action on 
his part in reference to the jury was the 
first surprise to me, but they thereafter 
followed so fast that, by the end of the 
case, I was in a condition not to be sur- 
prised at anything. But I anticipate. 


The jurymen swore to “well and 


truly try the issues joined between the 
People of the State of Altruria and the 
prisoner at the bar and a true verdict 
give according to the evidence,” and I 
began my opening speech. I quoted 
the statute making it a misdemeanor to 
kill wild fowl or to have for use or sale 
any wild-fowl killed between February 28 
and September 1 of any year, and then 
told them I would prove by two unim- 
peachable witnesses that on March 16 
last the prisoner who then and now con- 
ducted the Metropolitan Hotel in C 
offered for sale and sold at his hotel 
wild ducks; that they were openly put 
upon the bill of fare on that day, a copy 
of which I would introduce before them, 
‘and freely offered to all who chose to 
order them. I then dwelt eloquently 
upon the enormity of killing game in 
the breeding season, the necessity of 
preserving it from extermination, and 
how the salutary effects intended to be 
produced by the law were nullified by 
people like the prisoner who openly and 
wantonly set mere private gain above 
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every public consideration. Finally, I 
told them the case was so simple and 
my evidence would be so conclusive 
that I expected a verdict of guilty with- 
out their leaving their seats. 

I sat down. Roan—as he had a right 
to do—waived his statement until the 
plaintiff’s evidence was in. 

“Call your witnesses,” said the judge. 

I called the two club members, who 
each testified to ordering and eating 
wild duck in Tuttle’s hotel on March 
16,as already stated. As I got through 
with each witness I turned him over to 
Fatty for cross-examination. He asked 
only two questions, and the answers 
were the same .in each case. 

“Did you see the duck, which you 
ate, killed ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know when and where it was 
killed ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt is little good that will do you,” I 
thought. 

“That is my case, your Honor,” I 
said, as he got through with my last 
witness. 

Roan then moved the court to direct 
an acquittal on the ground that I had 
not proved the ducks were killed during 
the closed season; but the judge held 
that, as they were offered for sale over 
two weeks after the commencement of 
the closed season, the presumption was 
that they were killed after that time, and 
over-ruled the motion. 

“You can, of course, introduce testi- 
mony to rebut that presumption, Brother 
Roan,” he said. 

I smiled triumphantly at “Brother 
Roan,” but, alas! there was no more 
merriment for me during the rest of the 
case. Then Roan arose—hoisted him- 
self, would be the better term—to ad- 
dress the jury. What he said was brief 
but to the point: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have 
heard the eloquent argument made by 
counsel for the State at the opening of 
this case; now I wish to say to you that 
I endorse fully every word my young 
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and learned brother has said—every 
word of it, gentlemen. Every sentiment 
denunciatory of the ruthless sacrifice of 
game during the closed season finds an 
answering echo in my own breast. But, 
gentlemen, my young friend has failed 
to prove to you—except by inference, 
as the court has said—that the wild 
duck eaten by the witnesses for the State 
were filled during the closed season. 
Now I shall prove to you, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that they were zo¢. 

“That is all there is to the case, gen- 
tlemen. If the ducks were killed after 
February 28 my client is guilty; if they 
were not, he is innocent; and when you 
have heard the testimony for the de- 
fence—testimony which cannot be im- 
peached, gentlemen—you will, I know, 
bring in a verdict of acquittal, as my 
young friend says, ‘without leaving the 
box.’ 

“Call Mr. Tuttle !” 

Mr. Tuttle was sworn, and testified as 
to his name and residence; that he was 
the defendant, and proprietor of the 
Metropolitan Hotel, and had served the 
wild ducks at his hotel to the two wit- 
nesses for the State on March 16. 

“Now, Mr. Tuttle,” said Roan, set- 
tling himself in his chair, “when did 
you buy those ducks ?” 

“Some time in February last.” 

“From whom ?” 

“Oh, from various parties. 
have bought over a hundred.” 

“Were they dead when you bought 
them, Mr. Tuttle ?” 

“They were.” 

“Now, Mr. Tuttle,” continued Roan, 
“TI will ask you to tell the jury how you 
came to buy so many wild ducks last 
February, and what you did with them ?” 

“T bought them,” replied Tuttle, “in 
anticipation of the closed season, and 
had them plucked and cleaned and 
placed in the cold-storage warehouse of 
Bliss & Blobbs. Some of them are 
there now.” 

“Have you ever bought any wild 
ducks since the 28th of last February ?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Cross-examine,” said Roan, smiling- 
ly, as he turned the witness over to me, 
while a general laugh went up from the 
crowded court-room, in spite of the 
judge’s command for “Silence!” But I 
saw the point as quickly as the audience, 
and had no wish to cross-examine. I 
knew I was beaten—that this case had 
gone the way of the others. 

Roan then introduced testimony from 
various pot-hunters, who swore they 
had sold many ducks to Tuttle in Febru- 
ary last, but none since the commence- 
ment of the closed season. Finally, 
he put on the stand a member of the 
cold-storage firm who testified that the 
ducks were brought to them before the 
closed season, and had been kept sub- 
ject to Tuttle’s order and delivered to 
him from time to time as he wanted 
them; that the cold-storage people had 
a number of them still on hand. 

We waived argument, as I felt it 
would be useless; and the judge charged 
the jury. 

“Gentlemen, the gist of the offence 
with which the defendant is charged is 
that he killed or had in his possession, 
for use or sale, wild ducks killed subse- 
quent to February 28 last; I therefore 
charge you, that if you believe from the 
evidence that the ducks in question 
were killed after that date, you will 
bring in a verdict of guiity; but if, on 
the contrary, you find they were killed 
before that date, then you should acquit 
the defendant.” This, with some other 
routine instructions, was the substance 
of the charge. 

The jury consulted together for a 
few moments, while the crowd watched 
them with amused faces and I felt rather 
sick, and then said, “ Not guilty,” with- 
out leaving their seats. Fatty Roan 
asked me to join him in a slight refresh- 
ment at the bar of the Metropolitan that 
evening and, while complimenting me 
on the way I had handled the case, re- 
marked that “there are some things a 
young lawyer learns only by experience” 
—a truism which I have since verified. 

Seattle, Washington. 
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LIND of an eye an’ yer ear half gone, 
An’ the hoofs apeelin’ from off’n yer feet— 
With a bullet hole through yer upper jaw ’n 
The ha’r all scraped from yer ribs—complete. 

Ye ain’t much purty, ole gal, but then, 

I’ve seed ye han’somer onct—! D’ye mind 
The time.we crost the Mohave* when 

The “ Peg Leg” diggin’s we tried ter find. 


An’ lost our bearin’s an’ went astray 
The night I stood the Apaches off? 
It wa’nt your fault they kim our' way— 
It’s nat’ral for burros ter hev a cough, 
When they don’t git nuthin’ but mesquite hay 
’N sage ’n alkali onct a week, 
A sucklin’ a young un ter boot! I say, 
It wa’nt your fault we'd a narrow squeak. 


An’ yit I cussed ye ter an’ gone! 
An’ wished that the red’s ’d git yer skin. 
But I rued back—/ard—when the comin’ dawn 
Show’d that the skunks hed scooped ye in; 
With yer foal ’n yer pack ’n the hull outfit— 
Grub, powder ’n lead ’n my extra socks— 
An’ me a nussin’ an arrer slit 
An’ nary terbaccer in my box! 


God! how I sickened. My wound war deep 
’N the desert fever got in my head, 
An’ I see strange varmints begin ter creep 
’N the airth swum round ’n the sky turned red. 
An’ I jist let go all holts for, -well! 
Ye see I war brought up orthodox— 
An’ thought I war dead—in a seethin’ hell 
Of alkali, sand an’ malpai rocks! 


*Vulgarly pronounced ‘ Mo-har-vy.”’ 
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Then a angel gin me his finger tip 

Touched in suthin’ so sweet ’n fresh 
As he laid it on my festerin’ lip 

That my life kim back with a suddint resh. 
An’ I recomembered a yarn sum chap 

Said he read in the Bible—mebbe ’twas true— 
But I laffed ter think w’at a funny snap 

That ‘Lazarus looked a heap like you / 


Mebbe ’éwer yer milk, ole gal, that nussed 
The spark that flickered so faint in me. 

An’ ter think the friend I so foully cussed 
Fit with the rav’nous wolves fer me! 


Gol darn this pipe! 


Why, my eyes are wet— 


There be some friendships that’s hard ter beat! 
I reckon I'll allus be in yer debt 


A trifle. 
Cortez, Colorado. 
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My darlin’! 


My ole Chiquite! 


PAST. 


BY T. C. ABBOTT. 


HE storm which swept over the 
Middle States in May of the present 
year, flooding rivers and doing so much 
damage in some sections, had passed 


away. I knew that the meadows of my 
old home would be covered with water, 
and had intended to go up there to see 
the flood at its height; but, in one way 
or another, I was prevented from doing 
so while the flood was greatest. At 
last a day came when I could get off, 
and, although the flood had in a great 
measure subsided, I took my setter 
Blarneystone and went to my old home 
and favorite snipe-ground. The place is 
now occupied by my cousin (the well 
known scientist), Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 
and his family. 

After stopping at the house for a 
short time, the pleading of my dog for a 
race and a swim was granted, and going 
down the hill (there seventy-five feet 
high), I gave Blarney the word, and 
away he went over the partly-submerged 


meadows. The meadow at the hill-foot 
was only partly out of water, so that my 
walk could be but a short one; and 
when I had reached the extreme limit of 
my beat, close to a large, old shell-bark 
hickory tree, I stopped while my dog 
galloped or swam to his full content. 

As I stood there watching Blarney 
having his fun and looking about me, a 
vision from the past seemed to rise be- 
fore me. Many a hot, summer day in 
past years had I ridden over this very 
meadow on the mowing machine. Here, 
by this identical hickory tree, with the 
water just about at its present stage, I, 
in company with an uncle of mine, lay 
hidden in my boat with my decoys 
anchored just out here to my right hand, 
watching for ducks to come from the 
Delaware. 

After only a short wait, I, who was 
looking out toward the river (there a 
mile away), turned my head, and here, 
right at the point of this grassy knoll on 
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which I now am standing, was a flock 
of some twenty blue-winged teal. With 
a muttered word to my uncle, I called 
his attention to them and, telling him 
that when the ducks doubled the point 
we would fire, I turned to them once 
more. They were swimming just at the 
edge of the water and not over twenty- 
five yards from us. But my uncle be- 
came too eager, and when they had just 
reached the point, he fired past me, 
stopping seven of them with his first 
barrel and missing clean with his last. 

I feel again the thrill of momentary 
anger at his not having warned me, that 
I, too, might have had a shot ; but it is 
all past and gone now, for he is in his 
grave. 

And now the scene changes, and I 
am once again a boy of twelve years. 
With a clumsy, old, double-barrel muz- 
zle-loader of a weight and length far 
beyond my strength, I am roaming over 
the next meadow, sneaking after meadow 
larks. It is in July and nearly noon. I 
have not had a shot and, tired and hot, 
I start for yonder willow-hedge to get 
some rest in its shade before I go home. 
I have on my rubber boots, the gift of a 
dearly-loved aunt. They are the first 
boots of that material I have ever owned, 
and this is the first time I have worn 
them. At one side of the hedge is a 
partly-filled ditch, and on the other, a 
small, open meadow grown up with has- 
socks of coarse grass. It is the shady 
side, andas I step forward, prepared to 
cast myself down for a rest, a red some- 
thing whirs up from under my very 
feet with a twittering note and flies off 
straight before me. I give a quick 
glance as I instinctively cock one ham- 
mer and raise the old gun to my shoul- 


der. Do I see aright? Can it be 
possible? Yes. Great Scott, it is a 
woodcock! The first I have ever seen 
alive. 


How I do it I can not tell, but, taking 
a quick aim, I draw the trigger, and 
through the blue smoke I see something 
fall. I do not wait to load, but dash 
forward like an untrained puppy to seize 
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my game. I am so excited that I over- 
run it and have to retrace my steps for 
some yards. At last I see it, lying 
breast up; so I stoop and pick it up. 
Yes, it was a bad breast shot, and I am 
all in a tremble. It is a full-grown bird, 
and I wonder if ever before the Lord 
had created a bigger, more handsome— 
or in any way a finer—woodcock. Oh! 
how intense is my joy to think I have 
bagged it and, above all, brought it 
down while on the wing. Truly, my 
new rubber boots had brought me good 
luck. 

But now a thought strikes me, not so 
pleasant. This is the second of July, 
and not the fifth,on which the woodcock 
season opens. I have broken the law, 
without thinking, and someone may fine 
me. Somehow, I am not such a Harry 
Archer and Frank Forester combined, 
as I thought, and this woodbock does 
not seem quite so large as it did. What 
am Itodo? I look around over the 
meadows, yet see no one. I have’on 
neither a coat nor vest, and the one 
pocket in my pants is filled with cut 
wads and my box of caps. It will not 
do to carry the bird in my hand, and I 
have no game-bag. My straw hat is 
full of holes and the bird would be seen 
if carried in it. I am bound to have 
that bird for my supper, but all the 
same, I wish I had not killed it. I be- 
gin to think my new boots are to blame 
for it all, for, if I had not worn them, I 
could not have waded that ditch to come 
here into the shade. _I remember hear- 
ing it said that rubber boots are too 
heating for summer wear, and they are 
hot now. Ah! I have it. Rubber 
boots ave a success after all, and this zs 
a mighty big woodcock. I'll hide him 
in my bootleg; and so I do. 

But what is that splash? I raise my 
eyes to look, and lo! I have been living 
in a dream of forty years ago, and the 
splashing sound which roused me from 
it is caused by Blarney springing: from 
the bank of the ditch as he comes won- 
deringly to me, as if to ask why I have 
not followed him in his joyous race. 
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Ah! Blarney, my fleet, beautiful and 
loving companion; fast as you really are, 
my thoughts have travelled faster. Well, 
we must get on towards home and din- 
ner, my good dog. And wandering 
back along the hedge towards the hill- 
foot, I come upon a small group of the 
wild, blue meadow-flag. Ordering Blar- 
ney to lie down for a few moments, I 
pause to gather a bunch of the flags, 
that I may carry them to the house and 
give them to one of my young lady 
cousins. 

And now, again, another vision floats 
before me. Close by me is a giant oak 
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tan terrier. Wherever I go “Shep” and 
“Levy” are my companions. It is an 


autumn day, and I am looking for rab- 
bits, hoping to find one sitting at some 
tree-root or beneath a bunch of withered 
fern. But I find none, and send the 
dogs on up the hillside. Suddenly, I 
hear Levy bark sharply near the hill- 
crest, and then a savage growl from 
Shep. I rush up to find them digging 
and tearing at a stump of a tree, making 
frantic efforts to demolish it. 

I find that it is hollow and has an 
opening at the top. Peering in, 1 see an 
opossum. He can get out in no way 
but through this hole, and there the 
dogs are waiting for him. The ter- 
rier tries vainly to get in at him, but 
the hole is small. I must have that 
fellow to take home with me; though 


i 
Wp (* no one there will care to cat him. 


s¥ ut how am to get him puzzles 
may, But how I get him puzzl 









me. I would reach in and 
* seal him by the tail, but I 
don’t like the look of that 
long snout and of those 
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‘“*T have broken the law, without thinking, and some one may fine me.” 


—a veteran of long past years—with a 
trunk gray with the lichens of many, 
many seasons. I am resting against it 
and looking north, and I see the hill 
sloping downward towards the west and 
again rising further on. In the little 
valley thus formed are trees with, at 
their feet,a never-failing, trickling stream. 
That little valley is the “Gully” of old 
times. 

Once more I am a boy and, too small 
to be trusted with a gun, I am armed 
with a crossbow. Following at my 
heels are a _ chocolate-and-white St. 
John’s Newfoundland and a black-and- 


white teeth. My! what an awful racket 
those dogs do keep up. Well, it proves 
a blessing in disguise, for one of the 
family—the uncle above mentioned— 
hears the noise and comes down from the 
house to see “ what is going on,” as he 
says. 

A stout piece of cord is brought from 
his pocket, a running loop made on the 
end, and with this and a short forked 
stick, I am shown how to noose him 
round the neck, and Brer Possum is 
dragged out, to be seized and shaken to 
death by the dogs, and then carried 
proudly by myself to the house that I 
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may receive from my aunts the expected 
praise for having killed an enemy of 
their poultry yard. 

“Caw, caw, caw,’ screams a crow 
over my head, and once more I am 
awake. ‘“Con-quer-ee,” calls a_ red- 
winged starling as he sits on yonder 
water-birch and stretches his wings 


abroad to display his shining epaulets. 
I look at my watch and find I have 
lingered and dreamed enough for one 
day; so Blarney and I go sauntering on 
our three-mile walk to our home, well 
contented with our visions of the present 
and the past. 
Yardville, New Jersey. 


MRS. PETER JACK’S STORY. 


BY REV. MYRON COOLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


| Se never forget the fall we took our 
trip down the Crow Wing River. 
It was my first camping-out trip; and 
one of the indirect results of that outing 
was my meeting Peter and now having 


_ my visiting cards printed, “Mrs. Peter 


Jack.” 

Old Mrs, Rogers’ boy, Ike, came 
home with his wife and nothing else 
would do them but to go camping out. 
Ike’s brother-in-law, Tom Wiltsie, want- 
ed to go, also. If -he went they would 
have to take two boats, so Ike’s wife 
said that Anna Stone must go along to 
keep her company when Ike and Tom 
would be off hunting; and there would 
be plenty of room in the second boat. 

Anna was almost wild with delight at 
the prospect of an outing trip like that, 
but Mrs. Stone said that Anna should 
not go one step unless some other girl 
or woman went along. She did not like 
Mrs, Isaac Rogers and did not believe 
in “traipsing off on such harum-scarum 
trips anyway.” Ike told Anna to get 
some one,then, as two girls would not 
make much‘of a load for Tom in his 
boat, and suggested that she get her 
friend Mattto go. Now I shall always 
feel grateful to Ike Rogers for that sug- 
gestion, for Matt was myself, and this 


story would not have been told if Ike 
had not asked Anna Stone to invite me 
to go along, when old Mrs. Stone made 
such a fuss about Anna’s going camp- 
ing with them. 

What an exciting three days we lived 
through until the morning came which 
found us all at the depot waiting for the 
freight train on which we were to go to 
Walton, then take a team to the river! 
What a pile of baggage we had; two 
boats, two tents, two trunks, a big mess 
box and three big bundles, two satchels 
and three guns. When the train pulled 
in, the conductor stared in wonder, but 
he and Ike were old friends, so every- 
thing was soon stowed in an empty 
freight car and we in the caboose. 

At last we were fairly off. It seemed 
too good to be true. At Walton we at- 
tracted a great deal of attention as we 
three women remained with our heap of 
baggage while the men went to get 
teams to carry us to the river. Ike’s 
wife was dressed in a very stylish outing 
suit of dark, navy-blue flannel trimmed 
with red braid, with a cap of the same. 
Anna was dressed in a beautiful striped 
suit of red and white with lace at the 
neck and wrists. She looked nice 
enough to appear anywhere and I soon 
found out that another of our party 
thought the same. None of us dreamed 
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when planning the trip that a genuine 
love-match would result therefrom, yet 


so it turned out. I had asked Ike, who 
was a veteran camper-out, what I should 
wear and he said: 

“Oh, any old woolen thing you have.” 
So I had on an old gray skirt with a 
close-fitting corduroy jacket, and a fore- 
and-aft corduroy cap which I begged of 
Joe Myers. I did not care for anything 
only that I was to go camping—an ex- 
perience I’d been longing for, for at least 
five years—in fact, ever since I came 
West. 

Ike and Tom soon returned with two 





‘* So we went on all of that lovely afternoon.” 


teams; one hitched to a heavy wagon 
with a hay-rack on it—this was for the 
boats and baggage; the other rig was a 
double-seated spring-wagon for “we, the 
people” to ride in. 

It was only a three mile drive to the 
river, which we reached just before noon. 
After unloading, the drivers were paid 
and went back with their teams, and 
then we set about getting dinner. I 
was so excited I scarcely knew what to 
do; the flowing river, the surrounding 
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woods in which the maples and poplars 
were already showing the yellow and 
crimson against the green of pine and 
fir, the deep, blue sky overhead and the 
mellow sunlight falling on all, nearly 
drove me out of my senses. 

What a dinner we had! I noticed 
that Anna had obtained a bunch of gol- 
den-rod, somehow, and had a spray of 
it at her throat and some more tucked 
in her belt, and Tom Wiltsie had a tiny 
button-hole bouquet of the same. Af- 
ter dinner Ike and I washed the dishes, 
and then we loaded up. Such a time 
as we had! At last everything was 

hy placed and off we 
started, Ike and 
his wife, one trunk, 
the mess box, tents 
and satchels in one 
boat, and Tom, 
Anna and I, with 
the other trunk 
=, and various other 
m articles in the sec- 
ond boat. Anna 
and I were to help 
Tom paddle. As 
we set out Tom 
took the bow and 
I the stern, and 
Anna sat amid- 
ship. I was quite 
expert with the 
oars but had never 
paddled before, so 
was awkward 
enough; but Tom 
was very patient 
and I soon ac- 
quired a kind of skill which helped, 
rather than hindered, the progress of the 
boat. 

Anna began to sing: 

‘Flow gently sweet Afton 
Among thy green braes.”’ 

And Tom and I joined in, although I 
felt like singing, or rather whooping a 
triumphal ode. Presently Ike called 
back to us, to “stop that racket” as he 
wanted to get a shot at some duck that 
lay around the bend. So we went on 
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all of that lovely afternoon, amid scenery 
so beautiful that I longed for the gift 
with pen or brush to write in never-dy- 
ing verse or put upon canvas in living 
colors, something of what we feasted 
our eyes upon. 

‘* On sunny slope and beechen swell 

The shadowed light of evening fell, 

And where the maple’s leaf was brown 

With soft and silent lapse came down, 

The glory that the wood receives 

At sunset in its golden leaves.” 

We made our camp at a bend in the 
river where a half dozen great pines 
stood. After supper when the moon 
rose full and clear, the scene seemed 
too beautiful to be of earth. We sat 
around our camp-fire and told stories 
and sang until quite late. While we 
were preparing to go to our tents for 
the night, Anna slipped away and I was 
just ready to make a remark on her ab- 
sence when I chanced to see two figures 
standing together on the brink of the 
river a little way beyond the tents. I 
shut my mouth tight but I heard Ike 
say to his wife, “ Looks like a serious 
case, don’t it, Mollie?’ and she said, 
“Pshaw! It will not amount to anything. 
I’ve thought Tom was dead gone on a 
dozen girls the last ten years. I wish 
he would marry a good woman and set- 
tle down.” 

Mrs. Rogers and I were both in bed 
when Anna came in, and I don’t believe 
she would have come in then if Ike had 
not called out, “Oh, ’tis sweet to see 
true love by the light of the moon.” 
That brought them in in a hurry. I 
awoke many times during the night and 
lay watching the shadows cast by the 
moon-light on the tent, listening to the 
ripple of the river and the sighing of 
the pine trees. I wondered also if Anna 
had really met her fate. 

Our acquaintance with Tom Wiltsie 
began only, two weeks before we started 
on the trip, and I felt I hardly knew him 
at all. That Anna and he were attract- 
ed toward each other was evident, and 
but I must have fallen asleep just 
here, for I remembered nothing more 





until a stir and rattle of tin pails aroused 
me and I heard Ike and Tom talking. 
Opening my eyes, I saw the sun shin- 
ing. Mrs. Rogers and I were soon up, — 
and we set about getting breakfast, or 
rather the men did, and with such effect 
that by the time Anna had dressed, 
breakfast was ready. 

The next thing was to pack up and 
go on down the river. At our next 
stopping place we had planned to stay 
three days, so the men could hunt deer 
and we women could enjoy camp life in 
the woods to the full. What a dreamy, 
delightful day that was! Now paddling 
along smooth, pleasant reaches of water, 
then running a rapid, landing here and 
there, to pick golden-rod or wild asters, 
stealing around a bend to get a shot at 
ducks—of which Ike and Tom secured a- 
good half dozen during the day—our 
dinner prepared and eaten under the 
shade of some patriarchs of the pine 
wood ; and then as the shades of evening 
began to steal o’er forest and river and 
the distant hills grew dim, we landed in 
a beechen wood, and 
‘* Unhoused save where, at intervals, 

The white tents showed their canvas walls, 

Where brief sojourners in the cool, soft air 

Forgot their inland heats, hard toil and year- 
long care.’’ 

Here we settled down for over Sun- 
day, at least.. Extra pains were taken 
with the arrangement of the tents, and 
under Ike’s direction I became quite an ° 
adept at pitching tents. Mrs. Rogers 
seemed to be out of sorts, somehow, for 


after pottering around for awhile she lay 


down on some blankets, and every few 
minutes it was, “Ike, come here; Ike, 
the tent is not located just right; Isaac, 
here is an awful bug; now you be sure 
and make that bed good and soft; Mr. 
Rogers, will you please bring me a drink 
of water—not that horrid, warm river 
water, but go hunt up a cool spring 
somewhere.” I looked at her in some 
astonishment as these querulous orders 
were given and could plainly see that 
either the long boat ride had tired her, 
or something else had irritated her until 
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her pretty face was all flushed and 
frowning.. It. may have been Anna and 
Tom, who with the abandon of two 
school children, were making high play 
of getting the fire built and cooking 
supper, or it may have been Ike and I 
being too absorbed with getting the tents 
ready and beds prepared; at any rate I 
plainly saw that a storm was gathering 
for Ike. The good supper, however, 
seemed to soothe her troubled spirit, and 
when the men went off in the gathering 
twilight to see if they could eae a 





** No, I did not shut my ‘et jired one barrel.”’ 


deer, she became her own cheerful self 
again. 

It was late before we went to bed that 
night, as after the men returned from 
their unsuccessful deer stalking, there 
were so many incidents of the trip to 
talk over, and Tom related some of his 
experiences in the far West so graphi- 
cally, that the moon had long cast its 
wavering shadows on the everflowing 
river ere we said, “Good night.” 

Anna cuddled up close beside me in 
bed and whispered: “Oh, Matt, this is 
the nicest trip I ever took, and I am so 
happy I hardly know what to do.” I 
smiled to myself and thought, as she 
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breathed a long, deep breath of content, 
“If handsome Tom Wiltsie looked at me 
as he does at you and gave the same 
thought to my welfare that he does for 
yours, I’d be happy too.” But I was 
happy. Tom Wiltsie or no Tom Wilt- 
sie—happy with that delightful sense of 
lightness and freedom which come with 
outing in the wild-wood, “Far from the 
maddening crowd’s ignoble strife.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning was clear and 
bright, giving promise of 
a superb autumn day. 
Ike’s wife complained of 
the hardness of her bed, 
and seemed to be down 
in spirits generally. Anna 
was lively enough for 
two, however, and had an 
able second in Tom. As 
for me, I felt like indulg- 
ing in all sorts of extrava- 
gancies in the way of 
whooping and racing 
w around. I saw Ike was 

‘looking a little anxious 
Wy over the glum looks and 
' fault-finding of his wife, 
but directly after break- 


boat and went off down 
the river, not returning 
until nearly noon. The 
rest of us crossed the 
river and went partridge hunting, or at 
least that is what Tom said we were 
doing, but he and Anna seemed to be 
principally occupied in hunting flowers 
and calling each other’s attention to 
beauties they discovered in the wood 
around. It was, “Oh, Tom!” and 
“Look Anna,” continually. I left them 
alone ail I could and found plenty of 
things to occupy myself with in the 
grand, old pine wood. 

We returned to camp without getting 
a single partridge and began getting 
dinner. Ike and his wife returned and 
I saw at once that all was serene so far 
as she was concerned. “So,” I thought 





fast he took her in the. 
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to myself, “you're jealous, are you and 
are content if you have your precious 
Ike all to yourself.” 

We all went deer hunting in the after- 
noon—that’s what they called it, but to 
me it seemed to amount to strolling 
along as quietly as we could, or stand- 
ing still while the men went ahead a lit- 
tle way. Or Ike would say, “ Tom, you 
stand over there, and I'll go around 
through here and see if I can start one,” 
or else Ike would stand still and Tom 
would go. We returned to camp with- 
out a deer, although Ike and Tom said 
they saw lots of “signs,” whatever they 
may be. 

We sat around in the tent or under 
the trees until it grew dark—for the 
moonlight could not penetrate the heavy 
foliage of the trees amid which we had 
set our camp; then Ike took two tin 


cups, filled them with sand, stuck a can-: 


dle in each and, giving his wife a book, 
told her to read to us. Mrs. Rogers is 
an accomplished woman and she read 
beautifully “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 

Tom, after various changes of posi- 
tion, at last found content by the side of 
Miss Anna. I could not help giving 


them a meaning look when Mrs. Rogers 
read: 


‘*Even as rivulets twain, from distant and sepa- 
rate sources, 


Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the 
rocks and pursuing 


Each one his devious path, but drawing near and 
nearer, 


Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in 
the forest ; ? 


So these lives that had run thus far in separate 
channels, 


Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and 
flowing asunder, 


Parted by barriers strong but drawing nearer and 
nearer, 


Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 
other.”’ 

That is certainly the fate in store for 
two of our party, unless I am greatly 
mistaken. The next day was Sunday, 
and we lay around in the shade and 
read, wrote journals and letters and 
dreamed dreams. At evening time we 


had a concert, singing gospel hymns and 
others which were old favorites with one 
or another of us. I never had liked the 
hymn, “Shall we gather at the river,” 
until that night, I have heard it sung at 
so many funerals—a more inappropriate 
funeral hymn I cannot imagine—but 
when Mrs. Rogers, with her suberb con- 
tralto voice, sang the verses with great 
expression and we joined in the chorus, 
I felt the tears running down my cheeks. 
How her voice did ring out among the 
trees and over the flowing river beside 
us as she sang: 


‘Soon we’l] reach the shining river, 
Soon our pilgrimage will cease.’’ 


I forgave her all her infirmities of 
temper then and there. 

During the singing, unless my eyes 
played me false, Tom had his arm around 
Anna’s waist, and once it looked sus- 
piciously like a dangerous nearness of a 
moustached mouth to her cheek, but 
then the light was uncertain and fitful 
and I may have been deceived. 

The next morning we went deer hunt- 
ing again. The men took their rifles, 
and Tom told me to carry his shot-gun 
in case they might need it for birds or 
something. He added, with a laugh, as 
we started off, “If a deer is like’ to run 
over you, why, shoot him.” The men 
told us to wait in the edge of the wood 
awhile, then go directly ahead to a pine- 
covered knoll, on which they would be 
waiting for us. We did as they told us, 
only I left Anna and Mrs. Rogers to go 
straight ahead while I went off to one 
side, where I thought I heard a partridge 


drumming, as a great longing had come 


upon me to shoot something with that 
gun. I walked on for twenty minutes 
or so, then stopped to wait for them, as 
I had come to the foot of the knoll 
where, clear from underbrush, “the great 


pine trees their trembling shadows . 


threw.” 

All at once I heard a great crashing 
of brush behind me and turning with a 
start, I saw coming from the thick bushes 
directly towards me, two deer. They 
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saw me and turned; I raised the gun, 
pointed it in their direction and—no I 
did not shut my eyes—TI fired one barrel 
and nearly fell on the ground myself, as 
one of the deer gave a great leap and 
turning a half somersault, fell to the 
ground and lay there giving a few feeble 
kicks. It was all over by the time I 
could count ten—and I had killed a 
deer ! 

The men came running down the 
slope—for they had heard the deer 
jumping through the brush—and Ike 
exclaimed, “ Did you see a deer? What 
did you shoot at?” 

“]T shot a deer; there it is,” I said, 
as bravely as I could, but I was all in a 
tremble and could hardly stand. 

“Great Moses!” gasped Ike, as his 
eyes saw the beautiful animal lying there 
dead. “A four-prong buck. Hurrah 
for Matt!” 

Tom, who had been staring at the 
deer, now grasped me by the hand and 
warmly congratulated me. Mrs. Rogers 


and Anna came up almost breathless 


and wanted to know what all the excite- 
ment was about. 

“Matt's shot a deer!” exclaimed Ike. 

“You never did, Matt,” they both 
said at once. “Oh!” “My!” “Gra- 
cious!’* “What a beauty!” 
could you, Matt?” were some of the 
expressions I heard next, as they saw the 
deer on the ground. I was the heroine 
of the hour and of the trip; and when 
later the deer hung at the camp—just 
as I have seen them in pictures—I felt 
of some consequence, indeed. 

The men went hunting again in the 
afternoon, but we women staid in camp. 
Tom wanted me to go along and I dear- 
ly longed to go, but I saw from the look 
on Mrs. Rogers’ face that it would not 
be wise, so staid in camp. The men 
were unsuccessful in their hunt, and af- 
ter supper Ike and his wife and I went 
for a row down the river, Tom and Anna 
having already taken a boat and gone 
up the stream. As we were returning 


“How! 
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we heard, low and sweet, the music and 
words of an old love song— 
“The night is fair, 
And everywhere 
A warm soft vapor fills the air 
And distant sounds seem near.” 

They were at the camp when we 
reached there, and I was sure that the 
old, old story of a man’s love had been 
told and a noble woman’s answer given, 
as soon as I saw them. 

The next day we broke camp and 
went on down the river intending to 
make one more camp, but at noon Mrs. 
Rogers decided that she had had enough 
of camping-out, so we hastened on down 
the river and at twilight reached the 
bridge where the railroad crosses. Here 
we waited until the train came along 
which stopped at our signal and we were 
soon on board and homeward bound. 

When Tom asked Mrs. Stone if he 
could have Anna, she snapped out, 
“There! I knew nothing good would 
come of that traipsing and philandering 
off in the woods; and you can’t marry 
Anna, so there!” But he did. They 
were married Thanksgiving Day and a 
handsomer couple I never saw. 

The fame of my deer killing spread 
far and wide, and one day Tom read to 
me an extract from a letter a friend of 
his had written—we chanced to meet on 
the street and he stopped me with, “Oh, 
Matt! Listen to this,” and he pulled a 
letter from his pocket and read—* That 
girl, Matt, must be a clipper. I’d like to 
meet her, and see if she is not the one 
to be the future Mrs. Peter Jack.” 

“Tom!” I gasped; but he laughed in 
my face and read on: “ Your descrip- 
tion of her capabilities and vagaries 
have aroused my interest and ” but 
I would listen no longer, for I was sure 
Tom was making it up to have fun at 
my expense—and I did not believe there 
was a Peter Jack. But there was—and 
I am now Mrs. Peter Jack, which, how- 
ever, is another story. 

Detroit City, Minnesota. 
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ENJOY THE SUMMER. 


Owing to the fact that the past half of 
this year has been chiefly remarkable 
for what we are pleased to call “the 
stringency of the money market” and 
for the dullness and uncertainty of com- 
mercial life, it will not be possible for us 
all to enjoy such a vacation as we 
should like to take; but, very fortunate- 
ly, there are many ways of taking a 
summer or fall outing that are both 
agreeable and very inexpensive. 

Many of us live near enough to some 
lake or pleasant river, so that we could 
get one or more boats to accommodate 
an agreeable party and row or sail up or 
down it to a good camping place where 
tents could be pitched, hammocks swung 
and things arranged so conveniently and 
comfortably that all would feel satisfied 
to stay there. If the fishing is good or 
even fair, why, so much the better, but 
if it is not, don’t let the fact disturb you 
but make the most of the boating, swim- 
ming and any other amusement that 
may be indulged in. In warm summer 
days it will be found more gratifying to 


roam idly through the woods or swing: 


lazily in a hammock than to exercise 
violently, and doubtless everybody would 
return from such a quiet trip feeling 
greatly refreshed and ready to pitch into 
work again. 

A party of twenty people from Chi- 
cago, including business men past middle 
age and their wives and children even 
down to the five-year-old, camped out 
in this manner for two weeks on the 
shore of Cedar Lake in Northern Illinois, 
and upon their return declared it to have 
been one of the pleasantest times of their 
lives; nor have they forgotten it to this 
day, although that was no less than 'six 
years ago. Cedar Lake is very small 
and not at all noted for its fish, yet the 
whole party enjoyed their stay at the 
place immensely and, when the costs 
were summed up and divided propor- 
tionately, it was found that their pleasure 
had cost them a trifle over five dollars 
per week apiece. Such a camping trip 
as is described in “Mrs. Peter Jack’s 
Story” in this issue of Sports AFIELD 
would be very agreeable and inexpensive 
and perhaps, as in that case, fruitful of 
results. 

Once upon a time three young men 
working for the government in Wash- 
ington were seized with the extravagant 
desire to have some. sleep during the 
hot nights of summer and so they bought 
a tent and the needed accessories and 
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went out some miles into the suburbs on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, where 
the tent was pitched, tables improvised 
and cots set up and covered with mos- 
quito netting (which unfortunately was 
quite necessary). They did not take 
their vacations at the time, but their 
hours of work were short (from 9 to 4), 
so that they found time to enjoy the 
long evenings. To be sure, they had to 
rise early in order to get breakfast and 
clean up and lock things away before 
they took the train for the city, but the 
early morning air did them good. And 
at night, after supper was out of the 
way, they found it pleasant indeed to 
get out in the woods or fields and pick 
the wild blackberries or to go calling on 
the young ladies living on the farm near 
by. Indeed, they liked the experience 
so well that they camped out there no 
less than five weeks and at the end of 
that time were reluctant to leave. During 
the day the camp was left unprotected 
—not a particularly wise thing to do, 
perhaps, but at that time there was 
nothing to fear. Theirs was a mild sort 
of outing and one that the majority 
might not care for, yet it shows how 
easy it is to find an agreeable way of 
passing the heated season. 

Owners of bicycles, cameras, horses 
and fishing tackle will have no difficulty 
in thinking of some pleasant manner of 
spending a week’s vacation, and it is be- 
coming more popular every year to form 
walking clubs, whose object it is to walk 
for a week or more or less through some 
nice portion of the country that is new 
to them. 


TWELFTH MILE-POST PASSED. 


With this issue begins the thirteenth 
volume of Sports AFIELD—not a lucky 
number, but we feel that unless the labor 
troubles that are now convulsing the 
country result in an utter stagnation of 
business activity, we can weather the 
squalls of the next six months without 
difficulty. We do not wish to seize 
upon this opportunity, as is quite cus- 


tomary, to laud the magazine, but it 
would be ungrateful to not thank our 
many staunch friends who have lent us 
their support and spoken a good word 
for the journal whenever occasion offered 
—in this and other ways showing that 
they took an active interest in the 
magazine. 

Subscribers will notice a number of 
minor changes in Sports AFIELD, chief 
among which is an increase of eight 
pages. We hope by fall to still further 
extend it and give an even eighty pages 
each month. It is our constant en- 
deavor, also, to give the reader better 
and more interesting matter—the best 
being none too good. With the July 
number is instituted another change 
which we believe will be liked by sub- 
scribers and will be for the ultimate 
good of the magazine. Henceforth, 
throughout each volume, the pages of 
reading matter will be numbered con- 
secutively, so that each volume may be 
bound and kept. At the end of each 
six months an index will be published 
and for a nominal price covers for bind- 
ing will be furnished. We hope that 
many will take advantage of this feature 
and keep the books for the entertain- 
ment of the coming generation of ‘‘chips 
of the old blocks.” Most of us can re- 
member with what avidity we devoured 
the hunting stories found in scattering 
numbers of old magazines lying about 
the house in our youthful days; and, so 
remembering, let us not neglect posterity. 


— —_— a= 


“RATIONAL” CYCLISTS COSTUME. 


So much attention has been given the 
subject of bloomers and knickerbockers 
for lady riders of the wheel in the 
columns of the cycling journals and in 
the editorial pages of many of our great 
and dignified dailies, that we would ap- 
pear lax in the interest of bicycling and 
lady riders did we not offer our valuable 
convictions on so grave and important a 
topic. The question of the propriety of 
discarding skirts and donning in their 
stead such an attractive and becoming 















cross between them and men’s trousers 

as are the bloomers, is such a moment- 

ous one and is so uppermost and un- 

settled in the feminine mind, to the ex- 

clusion of everything else, that all the 
thought and deliberation possible should 
be devoted to it at once so that the mat- 
ter may be speedily decided and the 
ladies may find time to spare a thought 
or two to the pleasure of riding. 

We might have known some five 
years ago, when the women were first 
learning to ride and there was such a 
controversy regarding the propriety of 
it, that once that question was settled in 
their favor, they would immediately rush 
to some radical change of costume for 
especial use on the wheel. Are we not 
yet sufficiently aware that woman’s 
gravest thought and most attention is 
given to dress, and that with every new 
departure in recreation or labor must 
soon come a particular costume in which 
to engage in it? What satisfaction 
could femininity get out of equestrian- 
ism, yachting, lawn-tennis, bathing at 
the sea-side and, last and most import- 
ant just now, of cyciing, if she could 
not have a costume for each, and each 
alone, that would necessitate a_half- 
hour’s change before starting out ? 

A bi-weekly publication devoted to 
the interests of cycling squanders no 
less than four of its columns, amounting 
to over a page, in remonstrating with 
the women for adopting the “ rational” 
costume. The matter is very readable 
and there are some interesting points 
brought out, so we hope the journal 
will not suffer—as it is not likely to do, 
the women not taking much interest in 
a paper that is not devoted to dress 
goods and patterns—but it does seem 
that the same amount of space might 
have been used to better advantage with 
wailing about Zimmerman turning pro- 
fessional. 

It is wholly unnecessary to go into 
the why and wherefore, the pro and con, 
of bloomers here. The “cyclerenes,” 
as somebody proposes calling them, 
have made up their minds that they 
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want them, and have them they will, re- 
gardless of everybody and everything 
else. One might as well remonstrate 
with the in-coming tide of the ocean as 
to attempt to dissuade the women from 
the use of the latest craze in the line. of 
dress. You can depend upon it, next 
year bloomers, or some even more radi- 
cal “rational” costume, will be flitting 
by on every street in the full glare of » 
the mid-day sun, and your sister, sweet- 
heart or daughter, as the case may be, 
will not be behind the times. These 
things, it should be understood, are not 
regulated by reason and male opinion. 
Whether they are comfortable or not, do 
or do not lessen the dangers of riding, 
or increase or decrease the resistance to 
the wind, is not the question and in 
reality cuts no figure. Doubtless the 
sooner they become generally recog- 
nized and the less opposition they meet, 
the more quickly will they pass into ob- 
livion. Then, all hail the “rational” 
costume! 

_ o 


A HEARTLESS PRACTICE. 





There is one feature of our trap-shoot- 
ing tournaments which, condoned by 
sportsmen’s journals and many other- 
wise humane people, is nevertheless 
bringing the shooting fraternity into 
disrepute with the better class of 
thinking people. We refer to the shoot- 
ing of live birds at the meets. 

At a recent tournament which took 
place in Garfield Park, Chicago, no less 
than four thousand pigeons were slaugh- 
tered. It is true some of them were 
killed outright, but many were only 
winged, had a leg broken or were other- 
wise maimed and wounded. The birds 
had for some time been crowded into 
coops until they became fearless, jaded 
and worn, and for that reason not worthy 
subjects for the sportsman’s gun. These 
were placed in traps at specified dis- 
tances from the shooters, and by the 
pulling of a string were released one at 
a time, only.to be shot to earth as soon 
as they had risen a few yards into the 
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air. If the bird did not fly when the 
trap was sprung open, a few undula- 
tions of the rope were given to start it. 
No chance whatever was given the 
pigeons for life. If at the first barrel 
they didnot fall, a second brought them 
down. This form of sport, if it can be 
called such, is certainly cruel and un- 
necessary and calls forth very little en- 
thusiasm. It differs altogether from the 
legitimate hunting of game birds in 
woodland and prairie where the birds 
have a reasonable chance of escape. 

We are aware that in condemning 
this practice and taking a stand against 
it we will meet with great opposition 
from those who engage in it, but we be- 
lieve the better feeling of humanity pre- 
vails and will come to the support of 
anyone or any publication that is willing 
to speak for the right. The feeling of 
pity is stirred in any right-hearted per- 
son at the sight of the fluttering and 
wounded creatures sinking back to the 
ground, to there lie suffering if the 
shooter is making scores that call forth 
interest and excitement or, falling out- 
side the enclosure, to be pelted to death 
with stones by an aggregation of heart- 
less boys. At all the meets we have 
witnessed, the cruelty of the scene ap- 
pealed strongly to us, as well as to many 
others. 


—_—--———- 


A LONG YACHTING CRUISE. 


Harry L. Pugh, city treasurer, Capt. 
John Vaugh, Sam Gates and Will Lugg, 
all of Racine, are having built for their 
especial benefit a 65-foot steam yacht, 
with which they purpose taking much 


sport and many a long trip afloat. She 
will be of 14-foot beam; will carry two 
“sticks,” and her speed is to average up 
in the neighborhood o’ fourteen miles 
an hour. They purpose in the near 
future sailing her from Racine to Chi- 
cago, and from there on up and through 
the Chicago River into the canal ; thence 
into the Illinois; and so on to the Mis- 
sissippi, down which they will sail, tack 
and float to its great delta in the Gulf of 
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Mexico, below New Orleans. Then 
preparations will be made for the long 
sea voyage to Livingston, a city on the 
coast of British Honduras, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mosquito Shore country 
in Spanish Honduras—a section with 
which Sports AFIELD’s more attentive 
readers are tolerably familiar, thanks to 
the entertaining series of articles recent- 
ly contributed to the magazine by Mr. 
Harry W. Perry, a former resident of 
Honduras. 

If, during their projected cruise in the 
Caribbean, these gentlemen can make it 
convenient to cross the Patuca Bar in 
Northeastern Spanish Honduras, and 
come to anchor in the mouth of the 
river for a week or more, they will find 
themselves heartily welcomed by one 
John Wood who, representing the Trop- 
ical Fruit Company of Chicago, took the 
little steam tug “ Flora” from that city to 
the Patuca some two months or more 
ago and is now doubtless hard at work 
on the banana plantation belonging to 
the company. The country is well 
known to Mr. Wood, who will be great- 
ly pleased to introduce visitors to its 
beauties and possibilities. That portion 
of the Tropics is little known and will 
bear rigid investigation. It has many 
shortcomings, but who can point to any 
part of the globe that had not before it 
was settled? Perhaps Mr. Pugh already 
knows somewhat of the Patuca River, as 
it is said a gentleman of the same name 
from the same town once had some 
difficulty crossing the bar in a small sail 
boat and got quite wet before reaching 
land, while others “in the same boat” 
found it necessary to swim. But salt- 
water bathing is one of the greatest 
attractions of that coast and nobody 
should expect to see the country with- 
out trying the surf. 


_ 
> 


THE good-roads convention at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, is the first ever held 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture. The interests of the 
cyclists as well as those of the farmers 
are at stake in this laudable movement. 
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“OUTINGS AND INNINGS.” 





Rev. Myron Cooley, author of “ Mrs. 
Peter Jack’s Story,” contained in this 
issue of Sports AFIELD, is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Detroit City, 
Minnesota. He has written an interest- 
ing little book called “Outings and In- 
nings.” It is an account of his many 
hunting and fishing trips in Northern 
Minnesota and along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, with which portion of 
the country he must be very familiar by 
this time. The author is an ardent lover 
of out-door life and sports and has im- 
parted much of his enthusiasm to his 
book, interweaving with it a happy strain 
of humor. In the thirteenth chapter he 
tells the following amusing incident : 

Late in November, 1889, he and 
Stephens, who had been talking and 
planning it for a month, started on a trip 
after deer, going over the new “ cut-off” 
which the Northern Pacific company 
had just laid between Little Falls and 
Staples. “We had made ready, and one 
midnight found us and all of our dun- 
nage on the east-bound train from De- 
troit. It was the second passenger train 
to go over the new cut-off. No sta- 


. tions were yet built—only sidings put 


in. The conductor knew none of the 
names of the sidings and neither did we. 
At Staples, Stephens overheard him say 
to the ticket agent, ‘I’m in an awful fix; 
there are two sportsmen on here who 
don’t know where they want to go and 
neither do I.” It was finally settled 
with the conductor that they were to 
pull the bell rope whenever they wanted 
to get off. They decided to try the 
third siding, but when they got off there 
at 3:30 in the morning they found no 
sign of habitation anywhere. With va- 
rious mishaps, they succeeded in having 
a good time, however. 
, o_o 

Tuis is the time for the camera. 
‘‘Work while the sun is shining.” The 
best light on* out-door subjects will be 
got from 9 to 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and between 3 and 5 in the after- 


noon. For woodland scenes long, slant- 
ing shadows are best. Get the sun 
away off to right or left so that the light 
will be at about right angles to the line 
of view; then one side of each tree and 
shrub will be well lighted and the other 
in shadow. When light and shade about 
evenly balance and are well distributed 
over the plate, a good picture may be 


expected. 
> --- 


THE constitution of the Fort Garry 
Gun Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba—an 
association of gentlemen sportsmen and 
one well entitled to a front pew in Fair 
Diana’s temple (should she ever build 
one)—covers several good topics and 
makes itself heard in no uncertain tones 
as regards the club’s position on the 
right protection of game, as witnesseth 
the following: “Any member willfully 
violating any of the provisions of The 
Game Protective Act of this Province 
shall ¢hereupon cease to be a member of 
the club, and upon proof of such viola- 
tion his name shall be stricken from the 
roll of membership.” 


ised Seat EE FA. 

It’s poor policy to take the gun into 
camp during the closed season. With- 
out intending to break the law, one may 
readily do so under the excitement 
caused by the sight of game animals. 
There is no need of fire-arms in the sum- 
mer camp and their presence there not 
only casts suspicion on the campers and 
is a constant temptation but is a bad ex- 
ample to the country folk who naturally 
feel that, if sportsmen from city and 
town invade their locality in the closed 
season and surrepticiously kill game, 
they can do so, too. 

‘ sth 

“Mucu interest is being shown in 
this locality,” writes a Saratoga County 
(N. Y.) sportsman, “in regard to the 
protection of fish and game—two new 
clubs having been formed; one at Ball- 
ston Spa and one at Saratoga Springs. 
These clubs propose to see that the 
laws are enforced and that all pot- 
hunters and poachers shall be brought 
to justice.” 





These denizens of our swamps arrive 
from their winter homes as soon as the 
weather warms up in the spring and re- 
main at their breeding grounds until the 
early frosts, when they again start on 
their return migration. Representatives 
of this family are to be found in nearly 
every habitable part of the world, and in 
all localities their general’ character ap- 
pears to be the same. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of insects, seeds of swamp 
grass, and wild oats which grow along 
the banks of our tidal rivers. In our 
country, their migrations extend from 
Florida north to Hudson Bay and west 
to the Mississippi Valley. Being slow of 
flight, they seen: to have an aversion to 
taking wing when approached, much 
preferring to run and hide, their color 
enabling them to conceal themselves in 
the rushes and grass very readily, where 
they will remain until almost trodden 
upon. 

Shortly after they arrive on their 
breeding grounds, they choose their 
mates and, retiring to some secluded and 
almost impassable morass, they proceed 
to construct a rude affair for a nest, con- 
sisting of reeds and grasses, and in a 
slight depression they deposit their com- 
plement of eggs, which varies from six 
to ten in number, of a creamy white or 
buff color, spotted and blotched with 
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different shades of brown and faint lav- 
ender. Those of the family which are 
found within our borders are: 


CLAPPER RAIL.—Salt-water marsh hen; mud 
hen. Above—variegated with dark-brown and 
pale olive-ash, the latter color edging the feathers. 
Below—dull brown, whitening on the throat. 
From 14 to 16 inches long, the male being a trifle 
larger than the female. Found in the salt 
marshes of the Atlantic States. 

KinG RAIL.—Fresh-water marsh hen. Above 
—brownish-black variegated with olive-brown ; 
wing coverts arich chestnut. Below—cinnamon- 
brown, whitening on the throat; flanks dark and 
barred with white ; in size a little larger than the 
last species. Found chiefly in the fresh-water 
marshes. 

VIRGINIA RAIL.—Color and markings exactly 
like the last, but much smaller in size, being 
from 8 to 10 inches long. Found in the swamps 
of temperate North America, 

YELLOW RAIL.—Above—varied with brown 
and blackish, thickly marked with bars of white. 
Below—brown on the breast, fading to pale brown 
on the belly ; smallest of the family being only 
about 6 inches long. 

CAROLINA Ratr—Common rail ; sora. Above 
—olive-brown variegated with black, with nu- 
merous sharp white streaks and specks. Below— 
lighter, flanks barred with white, face and cen- 
tral line of throat black ; 8 or 9 inches in length. 
Found in temperate North America; abundant 
in the reedy swamps along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


This last named species is often 
classed among our game birds, for in 
September, when the wild oats are ripe, 
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these birds feed largely upon them and 
are thus fattened into dainty morsels. 
Then it is that the gunners along the 
tidal river® start out in pursuit of this 
fascinating sport. The necessary “traps” 
for each sportsman consist of a flat- 
bottom boat pointed at the bow, with a 
broad stern upon which the “pusher’”’ 
stands while he plies his pole, thus pro- 
pelling the boat through the standing 
oats. In the bow of the boat is a good- 
sized basket in which is placed the cart- 
ridge-box, and which is also intended to 
hold the birds. The gunner stands 
erect near the centre of the boat and in 
this position he kills, or misses, the birds 
as they spring up, in twos or threes, on 
all sides of him. It is the duty of the 
“pusher” to also mark dead birds, and 
much of the success of the hunt depends 
upon the accuracy with which he locates 
them, they being very hard to find in, 
the wilderness of growing oats. In the 
pottom of the boat are several blocks of 
wood, painted white, which the “pusher” 
uses to help him find the birds. Should 
two birds fall to the gun, the “pusher” 
tosses one of these blocks to where one 
of the birds dropped, while he goes after 
the other. After securing the first one 
he goes back to where the block is and 
soon has the other. Should a bird be 
only wounded, it will dive and cling to 
the submerged grass, and it is useless to 
look for it, as it will let the boat pass 
over it rather than let its presence be 
known. Other species of the family are 
sometimes hunted but not with much 
success, the Carolina rail being much 
more abundant. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, New York. 





“GO TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD.” 


Much as I had heard about the insect 
life of the Tropics, I was not prepared to 
find that’ ants furnished more species and 
individuals than any other genera of the 
great order of hexipoda, or insects 
proper. I had not been long across the 
Gulf and Caribbean, however, before I 
began to recognize the fact,and although 
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two whole years in Honduras, I left 
with a very meagre knowledge of their 
species and the manners and customs 
of each. Indeed, one might live there 
many years and, though an observant 
and interested student of the ant family, 
might still overlook many of their species 
and sub-species and have volumes to 
learn of the ways of each. A short 
description of some of the most promi- 
nent species and their modes of life 
must certainly prove interesting to many 
readers of Sports AFIELD. 

The little red or fire ant is omni- 
present and most annoying. The size 
of its body is no criterion of the char- 
acter of its bite, which causes a sensa- 
tion more like the puncture of a red-hot 
needle than anything else it can be 
likened to. For war-like and offensive 
viciousness this ant is not even surpassed 
by the army ant, a fighter of renown. 
No intrusion upon what it considers its 
rights and privileges goes unresented, 
and should there be any vulnerable point 
of attack the trespasser—be he man, 
hog, dog, chicken or other animal—is 
quickly brought to a realizing sense of 
the magnitude of his offence. It is very 
amusing to see the hens and chickens 
dance and kick when they have stepped 
upon a nest of these ants or have dis- 
turbed an article of food over which 
they are swarming. Dogs and hogs 
are quick to drop any bone or scrap of 
food that is covered with them, and they 
too often run through nests of them and 
then have to rub and scratch to free 
themselves. The fire-ants are like the 
common northern ant, omnivorous, eat- 
ing both animal and vegetable food. 
They must have some rapid means of 
communication among themselves, for 
very quickly after a worm, alive or dead, 
a little sugar, bread or anything of the 
kind is discovered by one of them, it is 
covered with hundreds of others, that 
detach particles and return to the nest 
with them. Their nest is generally 
built at the roots of a clump of grass or 
stump where it is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, but in case it is, the little insects 
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come trooping out by the hundred, 
armed to the teeth, and frantic to defend 
their home. 

Less annoying than the fire ant but 
more injurious, is the white ant or wood- 
louse, which constructs its nest in trees, 
bushes and stumps. It bores into dead 
wood and uses the pulp so obtained to 
make the nest of, doing all its work in the 
dark of tunnels raised on the outer sur- 
face of the wood which lead to the nest. 
These nests are chocolate-colored ob- 
jects that sometimes grow to the size of 
a bushel basket and are very strong. A 
cross section of them looks much as 
that of a sponge would, but no openings 
can be seen from the outside. No bet- 
ter chicken food can be found there 
than these nests afford when, detached 
and carried on the point of a machete to 
the yard, they are broken into pieces so 
as to scatter the tender inhabitants. But 
these same wood-lice greatly damage 
the wood-work of the houses, often de- 
stroying them, and even ravage the 


wooden parts of tools and machinery. 
I have known them to force their tun- 
nels through the bone handle of a knife. 


Chicago, Ills. H. W. Perry. 


Lacitakaciallibedeleitad 
The Sora and the Reed Bird. 

A discussion has arisen in our Natural 
History department concerning the reed 
bird, which a contributor to the June 
number of Sports AFIELD tells us is 
often called the sora. Looking the mat- 
ter up in Gordon Trumbull’s ‘“‘ Names 
and Portraits of Birds,’ we find that 
that author separates the reed-bird and 
sora into two species. He writes as 
follows : 

“ Porzana Carolina; \ocally known as 
Carolina crake, Carolina crake gallinule, 
soree gallinule, littke American water- 
hen, Carolina rail, American rail, com- 
mon rail and sora rail. Known in New 
England very generally, and southward 
to New Jersey, as ‘rail’ simply, this 
being occasionally heard here and there 
as far south as Florida. 

“In New Jersey the gunners almost 
universally refer to the species as ‘ rail- 
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bird,’ the word bird having been added, 
I suppose, to conform better with the 
name ‘reed-bird’—these two species 
(the reed and rail birds) being’*tommonly 
shot in one and the same reedy swamp, 
and together sent to market. 

‘“‘At Salem, Massachusetts, it is dis- 
tinguished from the long-billed rail as 
‘chicken-billed rail’ or ‘chicken-bill,’ and 
at East Hadden, Connecticut, it is the 
‘meadow chicken’ or ‘ meadow chick,’ 
the name rail, though now in general 
use there, having been introduced by 
city sportsmen. 

“At Washihgton, D. C., and Poco- 
moke City, Maryland, ‘ortolan.’ Gen- 
erally known in Virginia and southward 
to southern part of North Carolina as 
‘sora’ and ‘soree. Catesby, in his Na- 
tural History of Carolina, Florida, etc., 
1731, gives this later form (soree); and 
Burnaby, describing travels in the years 
1759 and 1760, terms it ‘sorus,’ and 
speaks of meeting with the bird in Vir- 
ginia in October, ‘at the tables of most 
of the planters, breakfast, dinner and 
supper.’ 

“In Southern North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, ‘coot,’ the bird 
being unrecognized by many by any 
other title. 

“Our reed-bird (Dolichonyx orystvo- 
rus), termed also ‘bobolink,’ ‘rice-bird,’ 
‘skunk blackbird,’ ‘ortolan,’ etc., is not 
included in this list. It is only shot for 
the ‘pot,’ having nothing more gamy 
about it than the English sparrow has. 
I will add that I have nowhere found it 
called ‘ortolan’ but in print. 

“The more common way of killing 
rail is familiar to many of us; viz., shoot- 
ing them at high tide from the bow of a 
boat which is being poled through reeds 
and rushes by a man at the stern. In 
some localities, however, no powder is 
wasted. In the vicinity of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, for instance, the ne- 
groes,who do the greater part of the 
rail-killing, hunt them at night with 
pine torch and whip of brush-wood. 
The birds, interrupted at their supper ot 
rice, wild oats, etc., are knocked down 








by this handful of brush, as they sit 
dazed by the light, or as they lazily at- 
tempt to wing their fat little bodies from 
harm’s way. Neatly picked and tied in 
bunches, they bring the darkies from fifty 
to seventy-five cents per dozen.” 

He describes the sora as follows : 

“Adult. Above brown (‘old gold’ 
brown) with black on centers of feathers ; 
a narrow edging to white feathers of 
foreback and portions of wings. Bill, 
yellowish-green with much of its lower 
division bright yellow. Front of upper 
neck, throat, about bill, and streak run- 
ning back on top of head, black; sides 
of head and neck, and the breast, bluish 
slate color; belly nearly white; feathers 
immediately beneath tail, buff, or buff 
and white; sides of body, flanks, and 
lining of wings, barred white and brown, 
the brown replaced more or less on some 
individuals by black. Legs dull yellow- 
ish-green.” 

ERE * <P 
A Cowbird Exhortation. 

For fear that our good friend Blines 
may think that he has “beatifully over- 
thrown” his Eastern friends on the cow- 
bird question, I should like to add an- 
other word or two. Mr. Blines must be 
a little off when he says the “ burden of 
the test is with you.” This is not a 
question of Mr. Blines against some doy 
naturalist in the East (who does not 
know one bird from another), but is the 
case of Blines against not only the old- 
est and best authorities, but also the 
latest and best authorities of to-day. In 
fact, it is a question of Blines against 
the whole world of authority. The 
burden of proof @rtainly is with Mr. 
Blines. The best way for Mr. Blines to 
shoot off his Gatling and Knupp guns 
is to load them with d:rd shot and do as 
I have suggested before—namely, shoot 
a few cowbirds and secure the zest and 
eggs of same and send them to Wash- 
ington for identification. Then, and not 
until then, will Mr. Blines make any im- 
pression with his big guns, as we are 
not afraid of a little powder. If Mr. 


Blines is correct in his statement about 
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the cowbird, he certainly has every rea- 
son to be proud, and he should be ready 
and willing to do anything in his power 
to straighten the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Go ahead, Mr. Blines, and point 
some of your guns at the little cowbirds 
that are making all this disturbance. 
A. W. WALworTH. 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 





An Authoritative Letter. 

Writing from Takoma, in the District 
of Columbia, Mr. R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., 
of the Smithsonian Institution, gives us 
the following information with regard 
to the cowbird and spur-wing : 

“Let me thank you for the copy of 
the June number of Sports AFIELD, just 
to hand. I have read it with great in- 
terest. It is remarkable how tenacious 
of the opinion some of your contributors 
are on the question of the nesting of the 
cowbird (Molothrus ater). There are two 
species and a sub-species of that genus 
in the United States, and it is a very well 
known fact that they all deposit their 
eggs in the nests of other birds. When 
those who hold the contrary opinion 
send on their specimens here to Wash- 
ington, they will probably prove to be 
those of the Brewer’s Blackbird (Scoleco- 
phagus Cyanacephalus). 

“‘The spur-wing, mentioned on page 
47 (June number), is the Mexican jacana 
(Jacana gymnostoma)—a bird having 
many interesting habits. I have just 
finished a complete .account of its oste- 
ology, an abstract of which will soon be 
out in the proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London.” 

eels as 

Mr. CuHARLEs F. ALLEN, who is well 
known to all good readers of this jour- 
nal through his entertaining articles, 
wants to be put at ease regarding an 
owlish matter that has long been troub- 
ling him. He hasn’t yet been able to 
find out how prairie owls nest, and would 
take it as a favor if some one interested 
in natural history would endeavor to find 
out, or if he already knows, would kindly 
advise him through these columns. 








“LESSONS FOR LEARNERS. 


Having decided what you want in the 
way of a camera that is best suited to 
your needs, the next thing is to familiar- 
ize yourself with all its parts so that the 
mistakes that are sure to occur will be 
as few as possible. A very good way 
is to go out into the field and take 
imaginary views without any plates in 
the holders, carefully going through all 
the manipulations as conscientiously as 
if actually exposing plates. When you 
have become so accustomed to setting 
up the camera, focussing the image 
sharply on the screen, setting the shut- 
ter, inserting the holders and drawing 
the slide, then making the exposure and 
returning the slide smoothly to its place, 
that the whole routine can be gone 
through without a mistake or hitch, it is 
soon enough to go out loaded. 

Study carefully the use and manipula- 
tion of the swing-back, so that when 
you attempt to take a tall building 
whose walls everybody knows must be 
perfectly parallel, the result will not be 
something remarkable to behold and set 
all who see it to wondering at your 
alertness in catching a snap-shot of the 
structure before it collapsed. You 
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should become thoroughly acquainted, 
too, with the lens and its various dia- 
phragms, although a knowledge of the 
proper aperture to select for a partjcular 
view and given amount of light, can 
come only with repeated trials and 
actual experience. 

Strange and inexcusable as it seems, 
all amateurs have not the knack or the 
forethought to place the box perfectly 
level; that is, so that a line formed, let 
us say, by the meeting of the sky and 
surface of the sea or lake will not start 
at one corner of the plate and extend 
diagonally across to the other. It is not 
at all uncommon to see views the sub- 
jects of which are staggering wildly 
about the cards as though they had 
been out all night, taken by those who 
would be offended at being styled 
novices. Such defects can nearly al- 
ways be rectified in trimming before the 
prints are mounted, but are too likely to 
be sadly overlooked or neglected. 

Perhaps it is unn@cessary to caution 
the beginner against inserting the plates 
into the holder wrong side before, which 
will cause the image to be reversed and 
out of focus even if the springs that hold 
the plate firmly in position do not leave 
long scratches across the face. A few 
words about exposing the same plate on 
two or more different scenes—which all 
learners do several times before they 
adopt a system of marking the slides so 
that the used from the unused plates 















may be known—-may attract attention 
to a small stumbling block. 

The timing of exposures, although the 
most important and difficult point to 
learn, must be left wholly to the novice 
to acquaint himself with, for no reliable 
method of accurately determining the 
exposure necessary for a given subject 
has yet been found, no two views re- 
quiring precisely the same length of 
time unless they are very similar and 
taken under the same conditions. 

It is hardly worth while to tell the 
beginner much. about artistic selection 
‘ and composition at this stage, for a slow 
education in those matters will come as 
he grows older in the art and reads the 
ideas of others. He will at first want to 
photograph every member of the family, 
especially the baby—not realizing that 
portraiture is one of the most difficult 


branches of the pastime; will try all. 


sorts of subjects under the most harras- 
sing circumstances, but in time will learn 
that good views of carefully selected 
landscapes are easier to take than people 
and are much more satisfactory than 
pictures of buildings. 

After learning to manage the instru- 
ment properly and having made a num- 
ber of exposures of supposedly correct 
time, the novice will want some simple 
instruction about 


DEVELOPMENT. 


This he will get from the small hand- 
books sent out by the manufacturers of 
the various cameras, or from some text 
book on the subject; but “Crocus” 
writes from Phoenix, Arizona, the fol- 


lowing special points for our consider- 
ation : 


‘*The advice of Dean Swift to his cook to ‘have 
the meat rather under than over done’ would not 
apply to the development of a dry plate, for if a 
plate be over-exposed there is a way of undoing 
it (as it were) in development, but in case of 
under-exposure it requires the utmost patience— 
a virtue possessed by but few amateurs—and 
also the most tentative manipulation in devel- 
opment. 

“*One of the worst things to annoy the be- 
ginner in development is to tell when the plate 
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is finished, and in most cases he is completely 
lost in his first efforts and, in his bewilderment, 
either ruins the plate by over-doing with the 
chemicals or removes it too soon and has an unde- 
veloped something. Experts can act rapidly in 
development, but the beginner is advised to go 
slow and use slow-going chemicals, for one good 
negative is worth a thousand ruined ones. 

‘* The key to good development is correct exposure. 
Accept this at the start as an immutable rule. 
Do not commence using the shutter at its most 
rapid tension ; an amateur does not jump into the 
‘expert class’ in clay-pigeon shooting the first 
time he attends a tournament, for the good reason 
that he cannot ‘snuff them out’ when the trap is 
keyed up to a high notch, as the ‘cracker-jacks’ 
can who have ‘been there before ;’ neither can an 
amateur photographer pick up a hand-camera, 
swing it over his head like playing an accordeon 
and snap up everything in sight the first try. 
He must go slow, like the patient angler; cast 
his line in pleasant places—and solitary—for 
nothing quite upsets and spoils the effect of an 
attempt at picture-making as a crowd of Arabs 
who are inclined to guy ‘de am wid de box.’ 

‘* Now, suppose the light is right and the ex- 
posure has been made with a medium-slow shut- 
ter (say one-tenth to one-twentieth of a second) 
on a fast plate (a Seed 25, for instance, or a Car- 
butt Eclipse 27); now proceed to development. 
First of all, have. plenty of light (of the right 
kind) in the dark-room ; pour over the plate a 
ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium and 
let stand two minutes. Then drain off the solu- 
tion and pour over the plate your developing 
solution. Now experts will say ‘Bosh ! too slow ;’ 
but it is better to adhere to ‘Old Davy’s’ adage, 
‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead,’ than to 
rush ahead and be all wrong in the end. 

‘* Perhaps it is two or even four minutes before 
the high lights or tones begin to appear (ina 
landscape the sky is the high light usually seen 
first); then come the half toges (semi-opaque, 
while the high tones are opaque), then the shad- 
ows (fully transparent, or, in looking at the 
plate, clear glass). Let the developing go on un- 
til all of the white on the plate quite disappears 
and the whole assumes a neutral gray or black 
tone. Now hold the plate up and look at the 
image by transmitted light from the glass side of 
the plate ; if the image is distinct the develop- 
ment has gone far enough—and the time need not 
exceed seven minutes ; that is, using a slow de- 
veloper, and seeing what you are doing all the 
time, even examining the negative with a good 
reading glass to see that all the detail is brought 
out, 
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‘*No fixed rules and lightning-like methods 
will compare with bromide and tentative devel- 
opment. One rule might prove of benefit ; it is, 
dose the amateur and the plate with bromide be- 
fore commencing development.” 
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The Road to Success. 


It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the amateur that the right ex- 
posure is the greatest factor in the pro- 
duction of a good negative. If the ex- 
posure is too short or too long, a perfect 
negative cannot result. There are many 
methods cf doctoring a plate that has 
had an improper exposure, during devel- 
opment and even afterward, but they all 
fail to make a poor negative really good. 
This matter of exposure, therefore, re- 
quires the closest study, and the amateur 
doing general work will find that, no 
matter how much attention he gives to 
it, he will occasionally make a slip. The 
worst tendency of beginners is to over- 
do the matter. It is almost impossible 
to realize the amazing rapidity of the 
quick dry plate and it takes a long time 
for the learner to appreciate it and work 
accordingly. With swift shutters it is 
less difficult, and frequently the amateur 
fails in the opposite direction. It is 
especially necessary to be careful with 
the exposures on time’ pictures. In- 
teriors are lighted so differently that no 
two of them require the same time; some 
needing hours while others should have 
but minutes. Copying, too, is difficult. 
With gas or electric light it is slower 
than with daylight, but flash-light is in- 
stantaneous. 

Feeling confident that his plates have 
been correctly timed, the amateur can 
go to the dark-room with satisfaction 
and, working with normal developer, can 
produce negatives of which he will not 
feel ashamed. It is advisable to work 
as much as possible with normal de- 
veloper—that is, developer made and 
mixed according to formula and contain- 
ing neither an excess of one solution 
nor the other and which has not been 
restrained with bromide. As a rule, I 
don’t like to use bromide, preferring 
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rather, to immerse the plate in old de- 
veloper that has been weakened. with 
other plates. That will sufficiently re- 
tard any over-exposed plate that is not 
almost useless and do no harm to one 
that is under-timed. With a correctly 
timed plate, development should be car- 
ried on until the whole film side has 
blackened, and often until only a bit of 
cream can be seen on the obverse; in 
fact, there is little danger of over-doing 
the matter. An over-exposed plate can- 
not remain in the developer long, and 
results in a thin, weak negative full of 
detail; whereas, one under-timed may 
have strong, even harsh, contrasts, but 
shows black in the shadows and is void 
of detail. Proper exposure ts the key to 
success in photography. 
Chicago, Ills, 
_ > 


The St. Louis Convention. 


At a meeting of the photographic 
manufacturers and dealers held in St. 
Louis, May 4, much interest was mani- 
fested in the convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America to be 
convened there this summer. Some 
$2,500 was subscribed for the purposes 
of the meeting and everything possible 
was done to promote interest in the 
affair. Souvenir programmes were out 
by the end of June and every photo- 
grapher is invited to take advantage of 
the special rates which will be obtained 
from the railroads and pay a visit to the 
convention. The Photo-Beacon of Chi- 
cago says that so far as the pulse of the 
photographic workers of that city can be 
felt, the prevailing idea is that the St. 
Louis convention is to be exceptionally 
good, and that at the present estimate at 
least 150 will atcend from that district. 


H. W. WILKIN. 


——_—_$_—————_—_——_ 


Tuat “water seeks its own level” is a 
fact recognized by all, and knowing it, 
the amateur should make it a point to 
keep the water-line horizontal. Like- 


wise, the walls of a building are perpen- 
dicular and should appear so in the pho- 
tograph. 
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A CHILD OF THE SUN. 





This little darkey was not gotten 
up expressly for the occasion. Like 
Topsy, he just “growed” that way. He 
is a living, black and tattered illustration 
of the fact that the amateur may often 
find at his elbow material for his most 
successful and striking pictures. I wished 
to show a friend the operation of picture- 
taking, looked around for a subject, and 
there sat this little negro. He had 
brought the week- 
ly wash, and now 
sat on the porch, 
with his empty 
basket by his side, 
resting after the 
arduous labor of 
bringing home the 
clothes and receiv- 
ing his pay. He 
seems to be hold- 
ing the latter with 
a “yours till death” 
clutch in his left 
hand. 

His costume, in 
one way, was unex- 
ceptionable, mak- 
ing him, with his- 
African features, a 
type worthy of the 
skill of a painter 
or sculptor. No- 
tice that straw hat 
—almost brimless 
—evidently long 
ago discarded by 
one of the domi- 
nant race. With truly African shiftless- 
ness and disregard for appearances, his 
shirt is only half tucked in, and the dis- 
played portion indicates that the material 
was cut with a view to economy—‘f it 
was ever cut for him, which is to be 
doubted. He wears knee breeches, and 
is, so far, in style; but the breeches ap- 
pear to have done long service for a 
longer man, being then cut off as abrupt- 
ly as a home hair-cut in some ’way-back 
locality. Notice the “rents made by 





A CHILD OF THE SUN. 


the gale.” The sewing up is evidently 
all “hand work,” but certainly not, in 
this case, more valuable on that account. 
The large, strong basket indicates that 
he is not out on a pleasure trip. ; 

This picture illustrates another inter- 
esting point—that, while deep printing 
mars the beauty of some photographs, it 
is necessary in others, in order to bring 
out fully their best characteristics. Only 
deep printing will properly bring out 
those African features, while, however, 
it but slightly af- 
fects the marble- 
like whiteness of 
the steps in the 
fore-ground; and 
the latter furnishes 
a striking contrast 
to the deep shad- 
ows of the back- 
ground. 

The great defect 
in this picture, per- 
haps, is the box, 
which appears to 
be resting on the 
boy’s right shoul- 
der. In reality, it 
wis on the settee 
at the rear of the 
porch, and not near 
the boy. Many a 
snare like this lies 
before the unwary 
feet of the amateur 
photographer, and 
only great care 
and watchfulness 
wii prevent him 
from making such mistakes. 

CHARLES A. MARCH. 

Washington, D. C. 








STEREOscopic photography is as sure- 
ly as it is slowly recovering its popu- 
larity. It was greatly overdone a few 
years ago when people went nearly daft 
over its beauties, and no parlor or 
drawing-room was complete unless a 
stereoscope and views lay conveniently 
on the table 
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“ BILLY.” 


BY ROD RANDOM. 

** William Mowat, Esq.,’’ was the way his 
letters from headquarters were always addressed, 
but, as the old ‘‘ postmaster’’ said after carefully 
adjusting his spectacles and closely scrutinizing 
the first communication that came to the Fort 
wearing that name, ‘‘That, er course, must be 
meant fer Billy.’”’ ‘‘ Billy’? was enough ; every- 
body knew who he was, and when I came to take 
charge of the station I found that there was no 
better nor more effective way to have an order 
carried out with either white man, half-breed or 
Indian than to let Billy give the directions. 

He was a young fellow, seventeen years of age, 
with curly, black hair, dark, laughing eyes and a 
smiling face that completely won the hearts of 
the cosmopolitan populace around our prairie 
home who were only too glad to do his bidding 
or help him in any of his various undertakings. 
He had come to the Fort a year before my arrival 
and was thoroughly familiar with all the sur- 
rounding country before I was transferred from 
Fort Pitt to take charge of the government signal 
service station at Fort Kelly as chief factor, with 
young Mowat as ‘‘ Lord High everything else.’’ 
This was in the early fall of ’88 and before the 
snow fell Billy had me fully initiated into all the 
mysteries of the adjacent valleys, bluffs and 
prairie. 

The following winter was a very mild one, en- 
abling us to do lots of hunting, and when spring 
opened we had on hand considerable fur which 
was duly sent to Fort Garry, the central trading 
point of the fur traders in the Canadian North- 











west. Our supply had been first shipped in the 
old York boats, as they could make a great deal 
of the journey by water. Billy and I started 
about the first of Jane to follow them up by land, 
as horseback riding was much preferable to trav- 
elling on the big ‘‘ flat bottoms’’ and putting up 
with the poor accommodations they offered. 

Fort Pelly was 350 miles north-west of Fort 
Garry, the site of the present city of Winnipeg in 
Manitoba. My duties as head of the signal 
service station at the former fort required that I 
should journey to the banks of the Red River 
each year to make my annual report. As the 
work for the government occupied but little 
time, I spent most of my leisure with Billy in 
hunting ; so when the season for our annual trip 
came around we had always a good cargo of furs 
to preceed us, and upon our arrival at Fort Garry 
were made considerably richer on account of the 
sale of the pelts. 

The morning of the third of June, 1879, saw us 
leave on our first long ride, with two horses 
apiece, three half-breeds that Billy called his 
‘*body guard,’’ and four pack horses to carry the 
things that had not gone by water. The weather 
was perfect and we made good time. Fort Ellis 
was reached on the third day and upon the 
earnest solicitation of the factor, Billy and I re- 
solved to lay over a day in order to participate in 
a wolf hunt that was planned to take place on 
the morrow. The men were sent on with all the 
horses but two to meet the boats at Jackfish Bay, 
where a portage of two miles was necessary—a 
work involving a great deal of labor and re- 
quiring as many hands as possible. By some 
blunder—of course Billy could prove it was mine 
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—our rifles were taken with the pack horses, 
which left us iia rather bad way for our day’s 
shooting. Our hospitable host, however, was 
equal to the occasion and secured us two rifles, 
much larger than outs but still capable of some 
execution. Billy received his with ‘Ah, my 
blunderbuss, all on account of your blunder, 
boss.’’ 

The morning’s sport was excellent. The wolves 
were rather wild and were found in abundance 
not far from the Fort. We all had good bags by 
noon except Billy. He declared his rifle was al- 
together too heavy to handle and discarded it 
early in the morning, setting out with his lassoo 
“to get a string that would surprise us.”” The 
wily animals proved too swift for his fleet-footed 
pony, however, but at last, after chasing all over 
the prairie for two hours, he had the satisfaction 
of securing one whose leg had been broken by a 
shot. It was a tight and exceedingly exciting 
race even then, but Billy, after much difficulty 
and frequent fruitless attempts, succeeded in 
placing his noose. He drew up with a sudden- 
ness that would have done credit toan old buffalo 
hunter, and in a few minutes the animal was 
stretched across the front of the saddle. 

We all got back to the Fort about 1 o’clock 
and, after receiving many letters and messages for 
Fort Garry, Billy and I resumed our journey. I 
was mounted on an excellent horse that was 
brought in from the South. He was a buffalo 
hunter and knew his business thoroughly. Billy’s 
black pony was a regular beauty that had been 
presented him by some friends among the Indian 
tribes around our fort. Consequently, our time 
was fast and we hoped to catch up with the other 
party before noon next day. We were travelling 
entirely without fire-arms, our baggage being 
only a few provisions. 

All afternoon we journeyed on over the prairie 
and at night pitched camp near Dead Horse 
Creek. After partaking of a hearty supper we 
hobbled the horses and lay down under the pro- 
tecting branches of a small poplar tree to smoke 
and sleep the night away. Early next morning we 
were up and I, leaving Billy to prepare breakfast, 
went for the horses. I was somewhat longer than 
I expected to be and returned just in time to see 
a splendidly cooked fish disappearing before the 
onslaught of my hungry comrade. Of course, 
I remonstrated with him for his voracity first and 
then asked where he secured such a delicious 
morsel. 

‘* Caught it with that old line of yours, half an 
hour ago (a bite). Wasn’t enough for two (a big 
bite). I tossed to see who would get it (another 
bite).’’ 
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‘*What did you toss and how did you do it?” I 
asked, getting hungrier every moment looking at 
such a breakfast. 

‘*Threw that piece of wood up (a bite). If it 
staid up you were to get it (another bite); if it 
came down it was to be mine (three slow bites 
and a drink of tea). It came down.” 

That’s all that was said aboutit, but I managed 
to get a good breakfast and we set out on our 
journey in the best of spirits. The morning wasan 
ideal one. The sun was rising away over the 
level prairie on our left, thick bluffs a mile or so 
apatt relieved the monotony of the unbroken ex- 
panse to the right, behind us the undulated land 
was lazily traversed by the pretty creek, while in 
front the prairie and brush seemed to meet and 
embrace each other. 

We had left camp only about twenty minutes 
and were nearing the second bluff when out of it 
stepped, right into our track, a large black bear. 
He took a good look at us and then turned tail 
and made for the open prairie across which lay 
another bluff. The advent of Bruin upon the 
scene was nothing very new to us, but as we both 
felt ripe for sport, Billy’s suggestion of, ‘‘ Let’s 
after him,’”’ was at once acted upon. Billy 
loosened the hatchet from his bundle and I hap- 
pened to be carrying a long stick, something that 
had grown to be ahabit with me in making long 
and slow horseback journeys. 
only weapons. 

The horses needed no second urging. They 
were as eager for the chase as we and set off ata 
breakneck pace as soon as they were given rein. 
We drew rapidly nearer to his bearship, whose 
alarm increased with our approach and, terror 
lending him wings, he fairly flew over the ground. 
The chase was most exhilarating. Billy, with his 
hatchet above his head, was chanting an Indian 
war song that was calculated to scare anything 
living. 

We at last drew up to the frightened animal 
and our horses’ noses were over his back. On we 
went in this position for some time. Billy was 
loosening his lassoo, and I stirred Bruin up with 
a few pokes from my long pole which now proved 
most handy. Over the ground we flew at a pace 
that seemed marvelous for such an ungainly 
beast as we were pursuing. The well-trained 
horses kept their proper positions, which made it 
unnecessary for us to guide them. The ground 
we were now getting on was becoming uneven 
and it was consequently time to take some action. 

‘* What are you going to do?” I cried to Billy. 

**Choke him, I guess,’ he replied, as he fixed 
his line for throwing. 

** Well, let-——” 


These were our 
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It was never finished. Just as I was speaking, 
my horse tripped in a badger hole. I was con- 
scious of flying through space, and on reaching 
the ground set out to manufacture somersaults. 
My career at this, however, was only of about 
two seconds’ duration. Just as I was getting up 
& proper momentum I came in contact with no 
less an object than the fleeing bear. This 
brought me to a stop at once, and also caused 
Bruin to come to a standstill. I regained my 
feet quickly and stood within two feet of this im- 
mense animal. In the distance was Billy, whose 
horse had bolted when the spill occurred, and 
who was still going at a great rate. 

The bear looked at me a short time but seemed 
to think this was the close or perhaps another act 
in some dreadful drama, and again turned tail 
and made for the neighboring bluff as fast as his 
tired limbs could carry him. My horse was not 
far off and a whistle brought him to my side. 
Quickly remounting, I set out after Billy, who 
now had his horse under control. When I 


reached him he was writhing on the ground con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘‘Funniest thing I ever saw,” he exclaimed, 
and another roar of laughter sent its echoes over 
the prairie. 

Well, to make a long story short, he con- 


tinued to laugh. I thought he would never get 
over it and, to make it worse, there was some- 
thing irresistible about his outbreaks that always 
swept me along with them, and before the jour- 
ney was finished I found myself laughing up- 
roariously at the thought of my body checking 
the bear, although at the time it occurred I saw 
nothing so extremely ridiculous about it. 

We arrived at Fort Garry early Saturday morn- 
ing. While we were at breakfast the waiter 
asked me if I would have some bear meat. Billy 
exploded. He was in the middle of a big cup of 
coffee and you can imagine how he choked. Du- 
ring the rest of the day he broke out at irregular 
intervals and I, of course, had to join him. 

The next day was Sunday. We rose late and, 
strange to say, all day long Billy said nothing of 
our little adventure. His laughs, therefore, were 
confined to other subjects and he seemed to have 
forgotten the incident that had supplied him 
with merriment during the past few days. We 
spent the afternoon a little way down the river, 
returning to the Fort for church. We werea few 
minutes late in arriving and when we were 
shown up to the front of the church it was filled 
with people who were all strangers to us. 

I had scarcely got seated when a horrible 
thought flashed across my mind. What if Billy 
should langh! Merciful heavens! he was evi- 


dently thinking the same thing, for the corners of 
his mouth began to twitch—so did mine. At last 
it came. Billy’s hand was hastily put up to his 
mouth to stifle a roar and I nearly swallowed a 
handkerchief to accomplish the same end. Then 
we grabbed our hats and, with our faces pulled 
ifto all sorts of shapes, walked right down the 
centre of that church, with every eye turned upon 
us, Imagine our feelings ! 

Billy is now in New York doing wonderfully 
well in the newspaper business. He left the 
Northwest about ten years ago and that was the 
last I saw of him. Would I like to see him? 
Well, I should say so; but you couldn’t pay me 
to take him to church. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

= ae aa 

Dr. W. H. MAaitIr, a popular Duluth sports- 
man, seconded by Druggist Mattix of the same 
place, has established one of the finest hunting 
camps in the famous Rainy Lake region of the 
North-West. To speak exactly, Doctor Magie’s 
hunting abode is on the Bowstring River in ex- 
treme Northern Minnesota and adjoining the Big 
Fork of Rainey River. It is 130 miles north- 
west of Duluth, via the Duluth & Winnipeg Rail- 
way to Deer River ; at which latter station one 
turns his back on an effete civilization, taking the 
logging road to Little Bowstring Lake. Then 
comes an enviable canoe trip of thirty miles down 
the Bowstring—and there you are. The camp- 
house is 16x20, made of hewed cedar logs and 
fitted with a generous fire-place. It fairly ‘‘joins 
hands’’ with the Winnibigoshish Indian Reserva- 
tion—we mean the camp site does ; but these lat- 
ter, being mostly Chippewas of a peaceful persua- 
sion, enhance rather than detract from the enjoy 
ment of a sojourn at this happily-situated camp. 





#100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the constitu- 
tion and assisting nature in doing its work. The pro- 
prietors have so much faith in its curative powers, that 
they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 


Sane Breen 
Playing Cards. 

You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by ~ 
sending fifteen cents in postage to P. 8. Eustis, Gen’) 
Pass. Agent,C. B, & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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TRAP AT WINNIPEG, 





On the evening of Wednesday, June 13, one of 
the largest gatherings of the year (including 
many of the city’s very best people) assembled 
on the picturesque grounds of the Fort Garry 
Gun Club, at Winnipeg, Mannitoba, to witness, 
may we say, the fight for the standard—a beau- 
tiful English flag with two crossed shot-guns 
worked in in white on the red field. The con- 
test was waged between a fifteen-man team from 
the Winnipeg Gun Club and a like contingent 
from the Fort Garry Gun Club, and was at twen- 
ty single blue rocks per man, five traps being 
used. The Fort Garry clu»’s rules provide a rise 
of eighteen yards for 10-gauge and sixteen yards 
for 12-gauge guns, being substantially the same 
as those of the American Shooting Association, 
with one noteworthy (and, to us, a pleasant) ex- 
ception, to-wit: That ‘‘the butt of the gun 
must be held below the arm-pit until the shooter 
calls ‘Pull,’’? The usual rapid-firing system is 
the one in vogue here in all important matches, 
and was the one employed in this shoot. The 
members of both clubs are gentlemen prominent 
in the professional and business world of their 
section, there being no one in any manner ap- 
proaching to a professional trap-shot in the ranks 
of either organization. In the Far North—and a 
very delightful country this Far North is, too— 
one is surprised on noticing the very late hours 
kept by the sun, for the summer season at least. 
Whether the sun has a regular summer girl in 
that region to keep him up late, I must leave for 
wiser heads than mine to determine. At any 


rate, I was able to read such print as this on the 
hotel veranda till almost 10 o’clock at night. 
This solar peculiarity gives the Winnipegians a 
pleasant advantage in the way of long summer 
evening trap-shoots, paddle and sail canoe trips 
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on the Assiniboine and Red, two fine rivers, as 
well as much other recreation of the best and 
truest kind. But, to return to the shoot. 

As is usual in many events of importance, 
things were a little late in getting started, every- 
thing not being in full swing until half-past 
6, with the result that, while the weather was 
everything to be desired, and the traps working 
beautifully, the last tier of shooters had a serious 
difficulty to combat in the failing light—every 
trap-shooter. will know what I mean—and this, 
in my opinion, affected the sum total of each 
club’s score to the extent at least of fifteen birds. 
The best of order prevailed and there was no 
‘“‘argufying.””’ Mr. W. J. Scott did the “ pulling 
act” to every one’s satisfaction, with Harold 
Simpson as scorer, while the Sports AFIELD 
man acted as referee—both clubs having done 
me the honor of a unanimous election. The bat- 
tle resulted in a victory for the Winnipeg club— 
this being the third time they have carried off 
the banner, which will permanently belong to 
that club winning it the greater number of times 
out of a series of seven matches. Here are the 
scores : 


FORT GARRY GUN CLUB. WINNIPEG GUN CLUB. 
+ 


Goce BD cvcescssoqpunee ll 
Chas. 


- Graham « 15 | Joseph Lemon.... 









.. 18 | Norman Luxton., . 13 

. 9| Arthur Complin ~ il 

14| F. B. Allen...... - 28 

10 | E, Rowand 14 

Sains 19 | J. Trotter.........«.. 14 
mS 11 | A. J. Bannerman, 13 
opete 12 | George Andrews. 16 
ai 14| M. Putmam............s0000-. 12 
10 | Morley Ferguson 14 


8. 8. Cummings 


6 
George A. Elliott.............. 8 William Dodd. 


Total 














When Mr. Aikins, who is a prominent member 
of the Dominion bar, won out with the fine score 
of 19 out of 20, he was cheered enthusiastically. 
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At the conclusion of the match there were cheers 
for the winning club, for the highest individual 
score, and for the ref—but this is all immaterial 
and irrelevant. 

It was a pleasant surprise to me to note the 
great number of fine American-made guns in use 
by the members of these two Winnipeg clubs, as 
well as elsewhere throughout Manitoba, and it is 
a section that would well repay our American 
arms factories to make an especial effort to cater 
to. If any one tells you that American manu- 
factures are not liked there as a simple matter of 
sectional sentiment, don’t you believe it. ‘‘If 


AFIELD. 
THE MANITOBA CHAMPIONSHIP 


And Tournament of the Fort Garry Gun Club 
of Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg has always been noted for its sports 
and athletics in general. But there is one class 
of sportsmen which out-numbers all the others— 
namely, those who love the gun and the dog. 
During the close season for the feathered beauties, 
trap-shooting booms and gun clubs flourish. 

The Fort Garry Gun Club of Winnipeg has a 
membership of about eighty and already this sea- 
son have shot at over 30,000 targets. On July 2 





SOME WINNIPEG SHOOTERS. 








J. G. SOPER. 
Cc. W. GRAHAM. 


T. COWAN. 
N. LUXTON. 


J. CADHAM. 
J. H. ROSE. 





G. ANDREW. 


FRED SCOTT. A. OODE. 





good, they go every time,’’ as Friend Scott of the 
Fort Garryites characteristically expressed it. 

Brandon, Manitoba. CLAUDE KING. 

LE NER aaa es 

Our excellent friend Charlie Graham, hard- 
ware merchant of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and who 
is farthermore a member of the Fort Garry Gun 
Club and deservedly popular with the fraternity 
of sportsmen in that land of No. 1 Hard Wheat, 
sells a vast deal of American ready-loaded ammu- 
nition, such as the Peters, Rival and other grades 
of cartridges. He is also Manitoba agent for the 
Lefever gun. 


last the club held its first tournament (amateur) 
and also the first shoot for the Manitoba Cham- 
pionship Challenge Cup and Medal—which the 
trap-shots themselves donated for competition— 
and so established a championship event which 
will prove very interesting until some crack shot 
shall have won the cup three times in succession. 

The shooting all day was from five unknown 
traps (experts) and unknown angles. The Cham- 
pionship event had twenty-five entries and con- 
tinued from 9 a. m. until 1:30 p. m., during 
which time the wind blew a regular gale across 
the traps—causing the birds to fly in all direc- 








tions. One of the old veterans remarked, ‘‘ This 
knocks out even the zig-zag flight of the jack- 
snipe.’’? The scores, as a consequence, were very 
poor and cannot be taken as in any way repre- 
senting the calibre of Manitoba’s best shots. 
Norman Luxton, the youngster of the party 
(being only 19 years of age), captured the Cham- 
pionship and Cup, and so has the honor of having 
his name engraved first on this handsome trophy. 
Luxton is a good shot, however, in spite of his 
youth ; and, although he does not expect to be 
able to add two more successive victories to this 
one, yet he will be heard from again ; and, with 
another year’s experience, the boys expect great 
things from him. Of course, every one expected 
that one of the acknowledged cracks would win. 
But it was any one’s game in such a wind. Soper 
lost a grand opportunity when he stepped to the 
score to shoot his last five. He only had to make 
5 to win and 4 to tie; but he proved unequal to 
the task and only broke 3. Cadham also had a 
chance to tie by breaking his last five, but he 
only succeeded in breaking 4 (although the other 
one was badly dusted). The best scores were : 


N. Luxton...11111 = 01111 00011 00101 10101 01111 11100 
11011 11001—31 

J. G. Soper..01110 01011 01011 00011 11100 10011 10101 11101 
11010 01110—30. 


J.Cadham..01001 11010 11110 10101 00010 10100 01111 11101 
01101 01111—30. 

F. W. Scott.10101 01101 01000 11010 00101 01100 01111 01110 
01011 11111—29. 


Mr. Luxton has accepted a challenge from Fred 
W. Scott of the F. G. G. C., the match to take 
place on July 30 next. As Mr. Luxton is one of 
the Winnipeg Gun Club’s most popular members, 
this match is already attracting widespread in- 
terest. 


At 2 o’clock in the afternoon the fun com- 
menced—the wind still blowing a gale. The first 
event on the regular programme was ten singles. 
First prize, medal ; 2nd, medal ; 3rd, pin. Twen- 
ty-five entered in this event. Code and Scott tied 
for first place with 7, Code winning in the shoot- 
off ; and for second, Rowand, Holiday, Aikins, 
Toms and Lemon tied with 6 each. In the shoot- 
off Rowand won, breaking his five birds neatly. 
Putnam was third with 5. 

Second event, team shoot, ten birds.—Four 
teams entered in this event, one from the Winni- 
peg Gun Club, one from the Armstrong Point 
club, and two from the Fort Garry club. The 
Winnipeg Gun Club team won by a score of 29, 
as follows: Andrew 6, Lemon 5, Cadham 7, Fer- 
guson 5, Rowand 6—Total, 29. The Fort Garry 
Gun Club was second with 27, as follows: A. 
Code 5, G. Toms 5, F. W. Scott 4, J. G. Soper 5, 
J. H. Rose 8. 

Third event, novelty shoot, ten birds—ist, Cad- 
ham, 7; 2nd, Lemon, 6; 3rd, Holiday, 5. In 
this event each shooter had to leave his gun lying 
across the top of a barrel until bird was in the 
air. 

Fourth event, twenty singles, merchandise 
prizes—Andrew, 14; Ferguson, 14; Lemon, 14; 
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Luxton 12; Cowan, 11; Soper, 11; Whitla, 11; 
Baxter, 10; Van Vlert, 10; Rose, 10. 

Fred Scott won the special prize presented by 
Mr. J. A. M. Aikins to. that member of the Fort 
Garry Gun Club making the highest aggregate 
score in the Championship, 10 and *0- bird events, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. A. i Secretary. 

> 

In Chileon (where the University of Iili- 
nois is located) and in Urbana, an adjoining 
town, both in central Illinois, the Crystal Lake 
Gun Club is awakening much interest in trap- 
shooting. June 14 and 15 the Club held its first 
tournament which was attended not only by the 
local sportsmen but by a number of crack-shots 
from different sections of the country. The 
presence of the champion | wing-shot of Iowa 
and the World’s Fair diamond belt winner at 
first rather awed the local lights who did not 
do so well as their records in past week’s prac- 
tice led every one to expect of them. But the 
famous marksmen, for some unknown reason, 
were a little off color too, and anumber of times 
made misses which lost them the first money. 
Nevertheless some good records were made and 
all were pleased with the way things went dur- 
ing the two days. 

ge 3 

A RIFLE-SHOOTER about whom we shall expect 
to hear all manner of good reports was recently 
met by the writer at Winona, Minnesota, in the 
person of A. J. Van Deusen—an active business 
man of that city. Mr. Van Deusen, at the 
World’s Fair Tournament, held in August of last 
year at West Pullman, Ills., made 217 out of a 
possible 250; distance, 200 yards and using the 
25-ring German target. To thus win out as 
fourth man in the midst of so great and vehement 
a competition as this meet could not well have 
failed to produce, is an honor indeed. . Van Deu- 
sen uses a Ballard, fitted with the Winchester 
barrel, shooting the 32-40 cartridge, with a 185- 
grain patched bullet backed up by 35 grains of 
Hazard FG. 

> - 

THIS eee is much indebted to Mr. Lewis 
A. STAVE of Champaign, Illinois, for his kind in- 
vitation to the writer to attend the big tourna- 
ment of the Crystal Lake Gun Club, held at 
Champaign last month. 

<—__ 

THE North- Western Gun Club, of Chicago, 
shoots every Saturday at its grounds in Avondale 
and cordially welcomes visitors. 

—> - 
Map of the United States. 

A large, handsome map of the United States, mount- 
ed, and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the 
Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of fifteen cents in postage, by P. 8. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. Ry., Chicago, Ills, 











“There is certainly thing in 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





A REMINISCENCE. 





A number of small and beautiful lakes lie at 
the foot of Bald Mountain—a most majestic peak 
—almost on the line between Utah and Colorado. 
Some of these lakes teem with trout, small, but 
of a flavor unsurpassed by any I have ever tasted, 
while others are destitute of any kind of life. 

The close of a beautiful day in August, 1892, 
found us camped on the edge of one of these 
lakes, directly at the foot of Bald Mountain. 
There was a full moon that night and I shall 
never forget the grandeur and exquisite beauty 
of the scene that unfolded itself as the moon 
rose. The lake was perfectly calm and its waters 
gave back in mellowed reflection the pine trees 
that raised their proud heads at its edge. The 
mountain, rising almost perpendicularly from our 
camp, its peak covered with snow and its sides 
bare of everything save rocks, was bathed in 
moonlight, while on all sides was forest so dense 
that even the moonlight could not pierce its 
depths. 

Quiet reigned supreme, and it seemed as though 
the Moon, under the shadow of Night, had come 
to woo the Earth with gentle pleadings, while 
Earth with her mantle of darkness drawn closely 
around her, strove to keep her beauties hidden 
from his piercing eyes. 

It is strange how sometimes Nature seems to 
fill your very soul with quietness and peace ; and 
yet while its spell is o’er you, there is a longing 
for something—you know not what—an indefina- 
ble longing, that could only be satisfied by leav- 
ing behind you men and their artificial beauties 
and nestling close to Nature’s heart where her 
splendor remains unspoiled by man. 

How long I should have stood drinking in the 
beauty and peacefulness of the scene, I know not, 


but ‘‘Doc’s” gentle voice broke the silence, re- 
minding me that if I wanted to bunk with him I 
would better tumble in ‘mighty quick,’’ which 
I did and was soon dreaming of trout galore. 

I am ashamed to say that sunrise did not find 
me up, as it should find all true fishermen. I 
overslept, and when I awoke, all the boys except 
our friend and sportsman, Johnnie Davis, who 
acted as guide, had ‘‘gone a-fishing.’”’ I must 
confess that I was a little angry at myself for 
sleeping so late, and Johnnie evidently noticed 
it, for he said to me, ‘‘Come on Harry, let’s go 
and tend to the horses and fix up camp a little 
and then I’ll take you to a small lake about a 
half mile from here where we will get more trout 
in an hour than they will in two.”’ 

By the time we had fed the horses and made 
the camp a little more comfortable, it was 10 
o’clock ; so, quickly getting together our fishing 
gear, we started on a brisk walk for the lake, 
which we reached in about twenty minutes. It 
was a very small sheet of water and looked to 
me as though it might contain almost anything 
but trout, but I knew that I had yet to find that 
Johnnie ever exaggerated a single thing—unlike 
most sportsmen; and as we drew near, little 
splashes here and there on the water told me that 
he had made no exception to his rule and that 
there were plenty of fish if we could only catch 
them. I was very eager to try my luck, so 
quickly rigged my rod, drew on my boots, then 
stepping to the edge of the lake, I made the first 
cast. Scarcely had the flies touched the water 
before the trout were jumping for them on all 
sides and two of the little speckled fellows came 
to basket. Johnnie was soon ready and we fished 
along side by side, first one ahead and then the 
other, till our baskets were full and we had had 
sport enough; then returned to camp in good 














time for lunch. The trout were, in truth, very 
small, but it was lots of fun to catch them, 
and at lunch-time we pfoved that they had a 
most delicate flavor, which after all is the princi- 
pal thing. 

On the count-up, I was much elated to find 
that I had beaten Johnnie by a small margin, for 
his reputation both as a fisherman and field-shot 
is not surpassed in Utah ; but on the next day he 
took occasion to prove to me that it was only an 
accident and, I must say, proved it to my entire 
satisfaction. 

We remained only three days in that beautiful 
place, but they were days filled with pleasures 
that will never be forgotten. Fish and grouse 
graced our table at every meal and, if the season 
had not forbidden, venison steaks would have 
found their way to our frying pan. In those few 
days we caught all the trout eight of us could eat 
and carry with us fresh, and besides I salted 
down about three hundred of the little beauties 
and on many a morning during the winter, their 
delicate flavor took me back to those short, happy 
days when, free from all business cares and away 
from the busy hum of civilization, we wandered 
at will among the hills, drinking in pure air and 
health at every step, thankful that once a year at 
least we could put away all worry. and resign 
ourselves to Nature’s soothing influence. 

W. H. SHEARMAN. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WYOMING NOTES. 








Fishing has occupied the attention of the sports- 
men in this section for the past month. The water 
in the streams is still quite high, but the trout 
are very gamy and the sport fine. The soil bor- 
dering on the streams is quite damp at present, 
making a pleasant haunt for the festive mos- 
quitoes which leave their favorite resorts and 
viciously attack the ambitious fisherman. 

* i * 

A. J. Howd was fined $10 and costs in the 
justice court here for catching and selling trout 
less than six inches long. Trout caught smaller 
than this size are supposed to be re-deposited in 
the streams, as the law forbids the catching of 
such smal] fish. Since this arrest and conviction, 
the sportsmen have been carrying pocket rules to 
measure their finny victims. 

«* » 

There is considerable complaint in this vicinity 
against careless people who take down fences in 
their trips, leaving them down and thus opening 
some of the best meadow land to the ravages of 
range cattle that enter and destroy the hay crops. 
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Gates are also left open, and either the enclosed 
cattle and horses escape oy others grazing outside 
enter and destroy the feed. Our fishermen should 
recoguize the fact that they are trespassers, and 
as it is only by the good-will of the land-owners 
that they are allowed to fish on the premises, they 
should never neglect to close the gates. It is 
more than an act of courtesy ; it is their duty— 
and a duty that should never be forgotten. 
* b * 

Superintendent of State Hatchery S. E. Land 
has constructed a new can for the transportation 
of young trout which has given more satisfactory 
results than anything of the kind ever introduced 
into the State. His invention was awarded the 
highest prize at the World’s Fair in this line and 
is being adopted in several of our Western States. 
Mr. Land has received many flattering letters 
concerning the efficiency of his invention for trout 
transportation and many shipments have been 
made from one end of the State to the other with- 


out the loss of a single fish. 


* 
* * 


In the State hatchery, near this city, there are 
forty troughs, each of which contained during the 
spring 25,000 trout from three to four months 
old, making a total of 1,000,000 young trout. 
These are distributed throughout the State and 
the work of distribution is about half completed. 
Four kinds of trout are produced at the hatchery, 
namely: the eastern brook, the brown trout of 
Europe, black-spotted mountain trout and the 
rainbow trout of California. Northwestern Wy- 
oming is well stocked naturally with the black- 
spotted mountain trout, while the southern and 
eastern portions of the State are now swarming 
with the introduced varieties—the direct result 
of planting from the State hatchery. Eight years 
ago these streams were idle or non-bearing waters, 
but are so well adapted to the habits of these 
species that they now teem with multitudes of 
trout. Indeed, if the rate of increase keeps up as 
it has during the past few years, the Adirondacks 
will be deserted during the fishing season and 
Wyoming will be over-run with sportsmen and 
pleasure seekers. WILLIAM RINGERT. 

Laramie City, Wyoming. 
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RECENTLY in Utah Lake some of the mem- 
bers of the Salt Lake Sportsman’s Club have tried 
the fishing and report glorious sport. Catches of 
from 50 to 100, running from one-half to two 
pounds each, have been made, and the members 
are enthusiastic. The bass are fighters from 
“away back,’’ and as the club has practically a 
monopoly on the bass fishing, there promises to be 
grand sport in the future for the lucky members, 
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ALONG PINEY RIVER. 


It matters not where I roam, there is one spot 
more dear to me than any other, and that is the 
place where I was born, the dear old plantation 
where I grew up among the poultry and colts— 
naturally, a delicate, sickly child ; but my early 
associations with these domestic creatures caused 
me to take such an interest in this great world we 
live in that I was soon on almost as familiar 
terms with Bob White, the ruffed grouse (that 
then were plenty in the Tennessee Valley), the 
festive squirrel, poor Bunnie, and last, but not 
least, the gamier members of the finny tribe 
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It was a “ sager,” fishing with a sweet-gum pole he had just cut from the bank 


AFIELD. 


gentle inclines, rushing madly over rocks and 
even deep precipices, or eddying smoothly down 
into some deep pool where it was and is my de- 
light to cast a hook to tempt the wily black bass 
or ferocious pike from their hiding places in the 
shadow of some rock or stump. These places 
where I passed my early boyhood have fairly 
worked themselves into my very life. 
Once when far away from the scenesof my boy- 
hood’s days, I first heard the song : 
** When aijboy I used to dwell 
On a farm I love so well, 
Far away among the clover and the bees, 
Where the morning-glory vine 
Round the cabin door did twine, 

And the robin red-breast sang among the trees. 
There were brothers young and gay, 
A father old and gray, 

A mother dear to shield us from all harm; 
There I passed life’s pleasant hours, 
Running wild among the flowers, 

In my boyhood’s happy home down on the farm.” 

This whole verse exactly ‘‘fills the bill’? in 
my case. John Davis, the author of the song, 
could hardly have fitted the song to my life so 
well had he not passed through experiences simi- 
lar to my own. Then in the next verse where it 
says: 

** My mother, dear, is laid 
"Neath the elm tree’s quiet shade—” 

When I get to this, it makes me ‘sad, for this, 
too, is true of me; but a sweet little wife from 
: _ the ‘‘ Blue Grass Region,’’ who 
- sings this song for me almost 
, eyery time she sits down to the 

piano, is a consolation to me. 

Otherwise, it would leave me 

lonely indeed. 

Piney River (which is some 
twenty-five miles in length), 
rises in the very heart of the 
Cumberland Range and flows 
in two forks in an easterly 
direction, uniting just where 
they leave the mountains. The 
north fork flows gently along 
until it suddenly tumbles a 
hundred feet into Hell Hole 
Gulch, then rushes madly away 
to soon leap over another fall 
almost as great—just after 
which it passes through per- 
pendicular bluffs of enormous 
height ; then the two streams 
come together, the south fork 
being the largest but of less 
interest, owing to its more gen- 
tle descents. 

Going down the stream, the 












first object of local renown is the ‘‘ Blue Hole”’ 
where the Spring City boys come to go swim- 
ming. The water is very deep just below a cer- 
tain large rock, and it is a favorite pastime 
for the more hazardous to climb upon the rock 
and leap into the water head first. Soon the 
stream widens out ; the banks become lower, and 
wide bottoms of light, sanly loam spread out and 
the beautiful town of Spring City is soon in view. 
It was near this town that our artist caught a 
glimpse of a ‘‘sager’’ fishing with a sweet-gum 
pole which he had just cut from the bank. 

With a fair tide the river is navigable with 
row-boats from the mountain to where it flows 
into the Tennessee, and great fun is had in shoot- 
ing the shoals. The Cincinnati Southern Division 
of the Queen and Crescent Route crosses the 
stream at Spring City with a massive iron bridge 
on which one can stand and view many specimens 
of the finny tribe sporting in the clear waters be- 
low. Two miles further down we come to Rhea 
Springs, the prettiest and one of the most noted 
summer resorts in the South. Here a magnifi- 
cent public bridge (also made of iron) spans the 
river. Leaving Rhea Springs behind, the stream 
assumes greater proportions; the bottoms become 
wider and more fertile and the fishing better ; it 
leaves off the form of a creek and assumes the 
more dignified proportions of a river and is navi- 
gable for steamers for the last three miles the 
greater portion of the year. 


J. W. BROYLEs. 
Rhea Springs, Tennessee. 
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LAKE VIEW SPRINGs in the vicinity of Detroit 
City, Minnesota, and finely situated on the De- 
troit chain of lakes, is gaining an Al reputation 
as a place of delight for the legitimate sportsman 
and his family. ‘‘The Springs’’ now comprise 
quite a little settlement of their own and many 
improvements have been made since the long 
ago, when the Detroit Lake Fishing and Shooting 
Club first decided on this picturesque spot for its 
home camp. Besides the fine hotel, at the 
present time many cheery-looking cottages are 
scattered through the ‘‘bosky dells’’ on the well- 
timbered point running out into the lake and, al- 
together, this is a summer resort of the best kind. 
Should the reader be a-looking for such an ideal 
fishing spot as this is, he can get a complete and 
satisfactory lot of data by addressing A. Adams, 
Manager Lake View Springs, Detroit City, Min- 
nesota, with respect to accommodations ; while if 
the fishing lore of that section is what he is after, 
a letter addressed to Mr. J. W. Smith, Box 1944, 
Fargo, North Dakota, should bring him the de- 
sired information. * * * And that reminds us, 
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Lake Melissa, one of the many other delightful 

spots which link out the beautiful Detroit Chain, 
is coming well to the fore of late. It lies seven 
miles to the south of Detroit City, being reached 
by boat through Detroit Lake into Lake Sally 
and so on down to Pelican Lake. The pike, bass 
and pickerel fishing to be had hereabouts is not 
excelled, and a whole host of pleasant people— 
Fargoites and others—are wont to anchor their 
families here every season ; among which number 
Sports AFIELD is able to at once recall the names 
of C. E. Robbins, W. W. Smith, 8S. 8. Lyon, J. E. 
Johnson, Harry Magill and Con Walker, all of 
whom are well-known in business life in Fargo. 
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Honeoye Falls Contest. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the third annual 
contest of the Honeoye Falls Anglers’ Associa- 
tion, which took place on the Honeoye Creek in 
New York State, was held on the first rare day of 
June, the weather proved very disagreeable and 
the chances for sport or luck seemed anything but 
cheering. With all the odds against them, how- 
ever, the fishermen took more fish and made 
larger scores, four times over, than the year be- 
fore. Early in the evening the contestants began 
straggling back to town after the day’s work with 
tired and dejected air, but fun and railery was 
the order of the day and many were the pranks 
and jokes played upon one another by the con- 
testants. A six-pound bass taken with a spoon 
by Frank McKeon made the best fishermen 
envious and was as large as the one John Tink 
lost, so ’tis said. C. F. Williams and Doctor Otis 
won on the smallest scores, while S. R. Gates 
captured the Sports AFIELD prize. 

$$ <> ——___—_. 
Do You Take a Vacation? 

If so, you'll be interested in the handsome summer 
tourist book of the Queen and Crescent Route. Send 
four cents in stamps to W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and get a copy. 

i oie tea 
A Valued Endorsement. 

I wish to give Sports AFIELD’s readers my opinion as 
to what sort of an arm the Burgess gun is. I ordered 
one for my son, who (as the editor of Sports AFIELD 
no doubt remembers) shot with distinction at the big 
Salida tournament of four years ago and while yet a 
mere lad. The gun came about the middle of April and 
I want to say that it is a beauty—being well balanced 
and symmetrical in appearance. The lightness of the 
gun and the smoothness of its action make the possi- 
bilities of rapid firing almost unlimited. There are sev- 
eral advantages about the “ Burgess.”” One is the sim- 
plicity of the action, requiring but a moment to get at 
the working parts for the purpose of inspection orclean- 
ing. The taking apart of the gun for carrying is a fea- 
ture alone recommending it over any other repeater I 
know of, as there are but two parts, which can be placed 
together instantly, with shells in—ready for firing. 
Saguache, Colorado. J. M. G. BEARD, M. D. 
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Here’s a good one. You all know of that 
famous and ever-so-long-ago established trading 
firm, The Hudson’s Bay Company. Well, nowa- 
days, while not possibly so great as fur traders 
as in times past, they yet cut a big and widening 
swath in the commerce of the Canadian North- 
West. Passing their big Winnipeg store t’other 
day, we noticed this unique and cautiously 
worded request, printed in red and black on a 
neat placard : 


? A DOG’S JUDGMENT ; 

: Of Dry Goods doesn’t amount : 
to much, : 
Suppose you leave him out- 
side. 


This, coming in Winnipeg—a city possessing a 
greater number of really fine dogs, population 
considered, than any other North American me- 
tropolis—hits one as being especially happy. And 
this the more so, as, up there, you frequently see 
many a faire ladye, be she never so dainty, with 
some husband’s, brother’s or son’s highly prized 
spaniel, pointer or setter in close attendance. 


* 
* * 


Mr. N. F. Vogl, of Columbus, Wis., recently 
bought of Frank Richards, a well known trainer 
of Stewart, Minn., the English setter puppy Bo 
Boy, by Champion Paul Bo ex Queen Mab. As 
his sire is a son of Champion Paul Gladstone and 
his dam a daughter of that grand dog, Gath’s 
Mark, Bo Boy comes honestly by all his good 
looks and is full of the true Llewellin quality. 


* 
* * 


And, speaking of Columbus, reminds the writer 








of another good animal he saw there—a St. Ber- 
nard, this one, named Don Columbus, by Sir 
Chandos out of Lady Godiva, and bred of course 
by our good friend Yardley, of Greely, Colorado. 
He is now owned by Otto C. Boelte, of Columbus 
who bought him of the afore-mentioned Greely 
kennels. When we saw Don, we felt as though 
meeting an old friend ; because, if we are not 
woefully out in our reckoning, though now four 
years old, he was one of a fine-appearing litter 
exhibited at the ’91 Denver show. May he live 
long and prosper. 


* 
* * 


But indeed, all of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for that matter all the North-West country, 
abounds with fine dogs. While talking to John 
F. Goerbing one day recently on the main street 
of Tomah, Wisconsin, there came trotting across 
the roadway in our direction, a right tidy bit of 
dog flesh in the shape of a liver-and-white pointer. 
Enquiry developed the fact that our four-footed 
visitor was none other than Gipsy C., by Patsy 
Clinker ex Gipsy Ranger—Patsy Clinker being a 
son of the widely praised pointer champion, 
Robert le Diable. Mr. Goerbing invited the writer 
to go out with him afield the coming autumn, 
when the mettle of Gipsy’s make-up should show 
to best advantage. If we can, we shall take 
pleasure in personally assisting at so quiet and 
agreeable a field trial as that would surely prove 


to be. 


* 
* * 


While in Columbus, Wisconsin, last month, 
the writer met George A. Buckstaff, of Oshkosh, 
who, as president of the North-Western Beagle 
Field Trials Club, has shown himself well fitted 
for a position requiring much arduous, painstak- 
ing work. The probability then was, we were 
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informed, that the trials would be held this year 
in the immediate vicinity of Columbus. An 
event this, which we hope to be able to ‘‘take 
in,” from the dual standpoint of pleasure and 
duty. 


* 
* * 


Through the efforts of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to. Animals, the law compel- 
ling the muzzing of all dogs allowed to run on the 
streets during the summer months has been 
abolished in New York City. The society claims 
that to be effective a muzzle must be so construct- 
ed as to keep the dog’s mouth shut, which is 
much more dangerous than to allow the animal 
entire freedom. 


* 
* * 


A decision recently rendered in a New Orleans 
court holds that a dog is personal property 
whether it has been listed for taxation or not and 
cannot be denied protection without due process 
of law. The failure of the owner to list a dog 
renders him liable to the legal penalties provided 
for such omission but does not deprive him of the 
protection of the law. The case arose over the 
killing of a St. Bernard by an electric car, and 
was decided in favor of the plaintiff, who was 
awarded $250 damages. 


* 
* * 


The Southern Field Trials Club will hold its 
next meeting at New Albany, Mississippi, com- 
mencing December 17. The purse is to be $600 
and the nomination fee is $10. 


* 
* * 


Thirst is more conducive to madness than heat. 
Drinking places should be provided in every city 
for the suffering creatures. 


* 
* * 


A sportsman in Pennsylvania, who thought his 
hounds needed exercise, started a boy out across 
the hills dragging a bag that had lain for some 
time in the box where he kept several hounds 
and had been used by them to lie upon. The boy 
was told where to go and was given a long start. 
When the hounds were loosed they circled around 
until they struck the trail and then started 
wildly out in pursuit of the scented bag. As soon 
as the dogs got away the hunter realized the cer- 
tain danger of the boy who would be torn to 
pieces as soon as overtaken, and, rushing to the 
barn, he saddled a horse and dashed away to in- 
tercept the dogs. By some of the hardest riding 
he ever did, the man overtook the boy and, seizing 
him, lifted him upon the horse just before the 
hounds, which were running madly, closed in 
upon him. 


A Fine Coursing Country. 


That good sportsman, F. McKie Thayer of 
Colorado Springs, has been having a great time of 
it lately in the vicinity of Burlington, Kit Carson 
County, Colorado, as the following letter amply 
evidences : : 

‘* This is an ideal hunting and coursing coun- 
try—level as a floor and smooth as a billiard 
table; no fences of any kind, no cactus and but 
few prairie-dog holes. Nearly all the land is.car- 
peted with buffalo grass, affording good footing 
for one’s horses. Within a half-mile of Burling- 
ton you can jump many a jack-rabbit and coyote 
and see the ‘find’ run and killed without stir- 
ring from your tracks—that is, if your hounds are 
of the right kind. The Montezuma Hotel fur- 
nishes good entertainment for man and beast, 
and all at moderate prices. I have been here 
with my hounds for the past two weeks and 
speak from experience. Among the local sports- 
men who are keen for the chase, I may mention 
Mr. F. D. Mann, Under-Sheriff Michael Higgins, 
the Covey brothers and Mr. T. Morrow. I think 
I have some good hounds. It is no trouble for 
them to run down a black-tailed jack in thirty 
minutes. The first one they put up they killed 
in less than fifteen minutes, and the second one 
was caught after a ten-minute run without a 
check or loss—one unbroken chorus of ‘the 
heavenly music.’ I have one Cook and two 
Goodman hounds, and two which are half beagle 
and half fox-hound. These are about twelve 
inches high and are strictly in it with the larger 
hounds. From my experience in hunting jacks 
I think there are fifteen-inch beagles that, under 
favorable conditions, could run down jack-rabbits 
in this level country.” 

—_$<$<—__— 
The New Vestibuled Train Service 

Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chicago and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and the beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the ‘‘Switzerland of America,” 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leaves 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m. 

willbe ie SRA Aare 
One Sportsman’s Experience. 
HANNAFORD VENTILATED Boot Co.: 

The Ventilated Rubker Boots I ordered from you last 
fall have given great satisfaction. They do not sweat 
the feet. I have worn them a great deal this winter— 
duck and snipe shooting, wading in water knee-deep, 
and returning to camp at night with dry and warm feet; 
and I would say that no sportsman should be without a 
pair of your Rubber Ventilated Water-proof Hip Boots. 

Very Respectfully, 
A, H. HANNA, 


Austin, Texas, Attorney at Law. 
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As we said last month, the loss of one or two 
important members of the body need not deter 
one from enjoying the pleasures of riding a wheel. 
It is reported that in England, it is no uncommon 
thing to see blind men riding bicycles. Of course 
they always have one member in the party who 
can see and guide them out of dangers, but they 
ride along the roads so swiftly, guiding almost 
instinctively without help, that one would never 
suppose they had not the full use of their eyes. 

« * % 

While the utility and superiority of ball bear- 
ings for bicycle wheels have long been conceded 
and are now everywhere recognized, the principle 
had not until very recently been applied to the 
wheels of carriages and other vehicles. If ball 
bearings so materially lessen the friction in bi- 
cycles, they may be expected to do as much in 
carriages, wagons and the rolling stock of rail- 
ways. Mr. George F. Simonds has invented 
a bearing which is believed by many carriage 
makers to be the simplest, most durable and 
easiest running axle yet found for the purpose. 
The manufacturers of vehicles have been sending 
in orders for them more rapidly than they can be 
filled. Thomas A. Edison, to whose criticism the 
invention was not long ago submitted, replied as 
follows to the inventor: ‘*The principle is un- 
doubtedly correct—the application shows the 
most advanced scientific construction. I believe 
ball bearings will come more and more into use. 
Could they be applied to freight cars the saving 
per ton per mile on the railroads of the country 
would be enormous.” 


* 
* * 


Bicycles are being introduced into the army in 





France, Germany and the United States. In 
Washington there is a company of military pro- 
vided with wheels who drill regularly, making 
long ruus into the country. They have many 
advantages over the infantry and can get from 
place to place with full equipment much more 
rapidly and with less fatigue. In some respects 
this cycling brigade is more wieldy and service- 
able than thecavalry. Another corps of the army 
in Washington are amateur photographers and 
surveyors whose duty it is to map and illustrate 
the country for army uses. 


x 
* * 


A request has been sent from Chicago to the 
capital to provide the special delivery service in 
the former city with wheels, as it has recently 
been demonstrated that much quicker and more 
satisfactory work can be done with the machines 
than by the ordinary means of intramural trans- 
portation. Of two men sent out at 10:25, one on 
a bicycle and the other afoot, over the same 
course, the former returned at 12:06 and the 
latter at 1:45. 

* . * 

While the big Pullman boycott was on, the 
suspension of traffic on the Wabash road caused a 
shortage in stamps at Decatur, Illinois, A requisi- 
tion for a large number was made on the revenue 
collector at Springfield with instructions to send 
by special messenger. Just at dark two men 
mounted on wheels started over the forty-mile 
course with the stamps, amounting to several 
thousand dollars in value. 


* 
* * 


The bicycle has also been converted into use as 
an ambulance, by Dr. H. L. Getz, who has in- 
vented a light but stiff frame of aluminum to be 
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attached to the top of the wheel frame. The sick 
or injured person is to be placed upon the 
stretcher and can then be rolled away easily and 
without jarring. The doctor believes his inven- 
tion will be of great use in the future and he is 
elaborating and perfecting his attachment. 


* * 
* 


Still another use for cycles has been found in 
Europe, where the fire departments of Brussels 
and Milan have been provided with bicyles for 
the men and tricycles for hose-carts. They are 
also to be used in the rapid mail service of Milan. 


* 
* * 


And this is not all. The park police of Boston 
have been riding wheels in service as an experi- 
ment and it has proved more successful than it 
was at first expected to. The officers are able to 
get about much more rapidly and can overhaul 
drivers who are going faster than the law allows. 
Their frequent silent appearance everywhere 
through the parks has had a good effect upon the 


petty offenders who injure the shrubbery and 


otherwise trespass against the regulations. 
oo 
*  * 
BAD ROADS PHILOSOPHY. 
“* These cyclers are kicking,’’ says old Farmer Squash, 
“ When we ar’ the ones to be making the squeals ; 
Fer when it is muddy these fellers, b’ gosh, 
Tote half o’ our highways away on ther wheels!” 
—The Bicycling World, 
Se > 


AT THE RACES. 





The result of the Poorman race at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was a great surprise to all interested in it, 
for all the winners were almost unknown men or, 
in the vernacular of horsemen, ‘‘dark horses.’’ 
It was expected that the time prize would be 
won by some of the scratch men, who were: 
Peck and Bainbridge who won the first prize and 
Gardner who got the second, in the Chicago road 
race which took place on Decoration Day and was 
fully reported in Sports AFIELD ; Van Wagoner, 
winner of the time prize at Forest Park; Plaice 
of Lima, Ohio, and McDuffie of Malden, who 
trained carefully for the Poorman race and 
was @ good man; but instead, W. S. Furman 
astonished everybody by making the best time in 
42:48, coming in eleventh man with a handicap 
of 2:30. Second time was made by H. C. Dod- 
son, who came in in the forty-second place. Dod- 
son is certainly a good man, as his record for July 
3 and 4 shows—he having won the two-mile 
handicap on the track, as well as coming in second 
in the hill-climbing contest and second in the road 
race. D. J. Good came in first at the finish, 
haviag made the run in 46:13 with a handicap of 
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7:30. OC. H. Peck never finished. On the ruin he 
ran into a rut and fell heavily and was brought 
back in a wagon. Good, who won the race, is 
scarcely more than a boy, but took second place 
in the Decoration Day race at Lima, Ohio, in 
which W. 8. Furman made first. There were 
over one hundred starters in the Poorman this 
year and ninety-five of them finished. The length 
of the run was exactly fifteen miles, and Far- 
man’s time of 42:48 is a good record. The road 
was very dusty, so that much of the time the 
riders could not see the men ahead but had to 
forge along regardless of consequences. 


* 
* * 


The Dayton (Ohio) race which took place on 
Saturday, June 30, was both close and exciting. 
The track had just been put in fine condition by a 
steam roller and the day was all that could be 
desired, and not a breath of air stirred. The 
5,000 spectators that packed the stand and pad- 
dock did not at first appear very greatly interest- 
ed, but when told by the starter that the race of 
two years ago came within two-fifths of a second 
of breaking the world’s record, they awakened 
and quickly noted and cheered all the good 
points made, and there were many of them. The 
novice race was won in 2 minutes and 31 3-5 
seconds, which is so far the fastest of the season. 
Goetz, Johnson, Callahan and Tyler rode well, 
but Sanger, who made a hard fight, was passed 
by the former two. Sanger failed to win in any 
of the events. He started slow, as usual, and 
lost from the first, coming in fourth at the finish. 
Claude Doty took the one-mile novice prize; H. 
C. Tyler, the quarter-mile open ; L. C. Johnson, 
the one-mile handicap and the Class A one-mile ; 
J. 8. Johnson got the one-mile open Class B and 
the half-mile open Class B; F. R. Goetz the 
two-mile handicap, Class B; while E. H. Kiser 
and C. Van Tine got the first and second heats in 
the quarter-mile Class A. 

Samed Be es We 
aper Tires. 

Somebody comes forward now with a proposi- 





- tion to make tires of paper stuffed with curled 


hair, claiming for them increased lightness, dura- 
bility and non-deflatability and a cheapening of 
$12 per pair in cost. They are not, however, so 
elastic and resilient as the rubber pneumatic tires 
which is the chief object the manufacturers wish 
to achieve. A maker of pneumatic tires has just 
come forward with the statement that he is will- 
ing to be convinced of the superiority of paper for 
his purposes since it is lighter and more impervi- 
ous to puncture than rubber and the resiliency of 
his tires makes it immaterial which is used. 

What will paper not be used for next? 
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The “ Imperial’? Wheels 
Manufactured by the Ames & Frost Company of 
Chicago are all high-grade bicycles ranging in 
price from $110 to $150. They are conscientious- 
ly made and the Morgan & Wright, Palmer and 
Columbia Company’s tires that are used on them 
are guaranteed for one year. The best of material 
is used in the machines, which are made with a 
view to sustaining the good reputation they have 
earned. It certainly pays in the end to buy a 
first-grade machine instead of a crock. The Im- 
perial received the only award given at the 
World’s Fair for excellence of collective exhibit 
and it is claimed that more records have been 
made on Imperial wheels in proportion to the 
length of time they have been on the market 
than on any other. Imperial agents are particu- 
larly agreeable, and Smith & Zimmer of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, who are agents for that section, 
are doing a good bit of business in their locality. 





Rightly Done. 

Mr. Thomas Clifford of Los Angeles, California, 
was recently approached by a stranger who re- 
ported himself in such straightened circumstances 
that he was willing to sell his Columbia bicycle 
for a small amount of money. He agreed to bring 
the wheel around for inspection. Two days 
passed and the man did not appear. On the third, 
however, he brought the machine, and Mr. Clif- 
ford quietly sent his son out the back way, sum- 
moned an officer and had the man arrested. In- 
side of an hour from the time the wheel was 
stolen, its rightful owner had it in his possession. 
Mr. Clifford has just received the Columbia re- 
ward of $50 for recovering this wheel and causing 


the arrest and conviction of the thief. 
———__. 


THE Gormully & Jeffery company take much 
satisfaction in the knowledge that their policy of 
establishing the one price of $125 on Rambler 
wheels (which they have never found it necessary 
to reduce and on which they will not allow cut- 
ting among their agents) has, in the recent manip- 
ulations of price lists and frantic efforts for trade 
on the part of some of their competitors, as re- 
viewed by ‘‘ Xerxes’’ in our May number, proved 
agoodone. Their most successful agents, the 
company claims, are those who do not hesitate to 
spend money in advertising, which should be 
credited to investment instead of advertising ex- 
pense, for it is sure to pay them well. They ad- 
vise their agents to use a large space, especially if 
their competitors advertise extensively. The 
Gormully & Jeffery company is certainly pro- 
gressive and does all it can to stimulate and 
create trade in every legitimate way, and suc- 
cess is sure to attend such enterprise. 


AFIELD. 


The Denver National Meet. 

Great preparation is being made in Denver for 
the League of American Wheelmen meeting which 
is to be held there in August, and much interest 
is manifested in other cities with regard to it. 
The new track of the Denver Wheel Club is just 
completed and is in the finest possible record- 
breaking condition, with surface almost as smooth 
as asphalt pavement. When the grand stand is 
completed it will accommodate 10,000 people. 
The dressing-rooms and baths will be as complete 
as it is possible to make them. Special trains 
will be run from various points and a line of 
steamers will carry many wheelmen from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Galveston, Texas, whence 
the railroad trip to Colorado’s capital is of but 
48 hours’ duration. 


ey ae Pe 

FRANK LAWRENCE, who was for a short time 
in partnership with J. P. Keating, is once more 
running in single harness at the old stand—No. 
88 La Salle street, Chicago. Mr. Lawrence is 
one of the best informed of modern shooting men, 
and the shell-loading and shot-guan ammunition 
features of his business are already assuming 
large proportions. He is widely known to West- 
ern and Southern sportsmen as the sponsor and 
manufacturer of that useful duck-shooting ad- 
junct, the grass suit. 


ee 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl Railway 
-RUNS-— 


ELEoTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains, 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

THROUGH PARLOR CARS On day trains, between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

ELxEorrio LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

E1eut Fast TRAINS each way, daily, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

SoLip Trains between Chicago and principal points in 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
THROUGH TRAINS with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair 
Carsand Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, 

Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

Tue Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

THE Best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in 
Berths. 

Tue Best and latest type of Private Compartment Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars and Buffet Library Smoking 
Cars. 

6,150 mites of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, 

EVERYTHING First-Class. 

Frrst-Ciass People patronize First-Class Lines. 

TICKET AGENTS everywhere sell tickets over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or address Geo. 

H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, I11, 
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ON THE WING. 


A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the North- 
West.—A Running Fire of Pleasant Memories 
and Current Comment. 








FIRST PAPER. 
EHOLD the reader’s well-wisher, the Sports 
AFIELD man, at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
after a seven weeks’ business hustle for ye better 
introduction of the journal first above mentioned. 
Here the friendly reader is apt to settle himself 


* comfortably in his luxurious arm-chair, or haply 


he may be a gun-store enthusiast, in which latter 
event his nether paw will be holding this copy as, 
comfortably ensconced on a keg of Hazzard Rifle 
FFG., he pokes the smouldering rag-weed in his 
old corn-cob into a state of, as Brother Waters 
might say, somnolent activity. But, dy de mi !— 
Alas! his disappointment will be only all the 
greater for the anticipation ; for the reason that, 
this trip being of a purely business character, the 
present deponent was unable to devote as much 
time to each of the many points visited as their 
varied attractions, particularly those of the sports- 
man character, deserve, In truth, so much did 
this condition prevail that I had almost decided 
to keep mum about this present tour altogether 
and would have done so, were it not for the fact 
that so to do would, in view of the many and re- 
peated kindnesses shown this magazine by all 
conditions of men, be ‘‘an all thing unbecoming.” 
But, let us be looking backward.’’ 

The morning of May 10 last saw the writer ina 
decidedly restful state of mind and body, as, look- 
ing lazily out upon a beautiful vernal panorama, 
he was being whirled swiftly northward over that 
favorite line to Minneapolis—the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St, Paul Railway. By advice of the 
conductor I stopped off at Western Union Junc- 
tion and took a branch line to Racine. ‘‘ You'll 
find there as nice a class of fellows as you’ll meet 
on this trip,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got a good thing 
here’’ [rolling up a copy of Sports AFIELD], 
‘and all you’ll need is for them to see it.” And 
he was right. 

Racine is delightfully situated on a long spur 
or ‘‘reach’’ of land jutting well out into Lake 
Michigan. With so large a proportion of kind 
and cultivated people as it possesses, it goes with- 
out saying that its society advantages are un- 
usually good., Jackson I. Case, the well-known 
horseman—famous also as the son of his father 
(who founded the great Case Threshing Machine 
Company’s works long ago at this point)—is the 
city’s young and efficient mayor. Of especial 
beauty are many of the residence portions of 
Racine, with their eye-refreshing vistas of lawns, 
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flower-beds and shaded recesses. ‘The breeze, 
cooled by its long journey across the lake waters, 
seems to invite one to a long rest of day dreams 
or dear companionship with a kindred soul. Sel- 
dom indeed does one see a city containing so 
many and different kinds of manufacturing in- 
dustries where the always-to-be-desired, agree- 
able features of a model home community are all 
so well kept up. Racine teems with so many 
manufactories, large and small, that to mention 
them all would weary the casual reader. Besides 
a variety of farm-machinery houses of the first 
importance, there are many metal-working con- 
cerns such as the Racine Hardware Manufac- 
turing Company and the Racine Malleable Iron 
Works—this latter turning out, as a side issue 
merely, a ‘‘species’’ of bit that is becoming wide- 
ly popular in the horse world. The great Hor- 


‘lick’s Food plant is located here, doing a splendid 


business and sending their product to the three 
corners of the world. Doctor Shoop, the great 
patent-medicine sachem—if not a patent medicine 
exactiy, it is at least a popular remedial agent— 
has as it were grown up with the country and has 
just completed a fine warehouse and office build- 
ing. The boatingly inclined should not fail to 
visit the Racine Boat Manufacturing Company’s 
fine plant, where they will find— 

Boats to the front of them, 

Boats to the right of them, 

Boats to the left of them— 

Lying asunder, 
if one may so speak. Walter J. Reynolds, the 
secretary-superintendent, is always on deck, and 
is the sort of man that every canoeist and boat- 
man will take to as soon as they ‘‘touch paddles.” 
The display of light-draft sloops and ‘‘ skinning 
dishes’’ was, when I was there, an uncommonly 
fine one ; and I venture the assertion that a boat 
crank’s wishes or whimsies will be followed out 
to the limit at this factory. There is another 
enterprise that cannot fail to do much to bring 
Racine to the front. I refer to the recently com- 
pleted Hotel Racine—a most handsome and every 
way modern structure, and which is run under 
the personal management of A. D. Young and the 
gracious Mrs. Young. Mr. Young for a long 
time conducted the Look-Out Inn, on Look-Out 
Mountain—a famous Southern resort. He is a 
hotel man with a big H. The Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture Company is another Racine firm whose 
product has a hold on the esteem of sportsmen. 
There is much good fishing to be had.in the 

lake here; while in the season the amount and 
variety of wild-fowl sport is of the very best. 
There are two gun clubs ; one of which, I believe, 
shoots regularly every Thursday and Saturday 
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afternooti when the shooting season is not on. 
To Arthur Pugh (who has the honor of being the 
first subscriber of this trip) and to George L. 
Eddy and J. G. Chandler—all three good sports- 
men—Sports AFIELD is indebted for kindly 
services extended its representative while in 
Racine. 
AT MILWAUKEE. 

A three-days’ stay in Racine, and then I hied 
me northward to the metropolis of all that large 
lakewise region—Milwaukee. A stay here of 
two days had to suffice, during which time the 
newsdealer fraternity were visited in propria per- 
sona; likewise as many of the Cream City’s 
sportsmen, prominent and otherwise, as I could 
lay claws on or get the direction of. I failed 
while there to visit the famous Pabst brewery, 
which act of omission, I have since been told, 
comes within the category of an unpardonable sin. 
The better class of saloons, so called, in Milwau- 
kee impress one with a feeling that they are more 
on the order of a meeting place, for friends to 
meet and ‘talk it over,” rather than a saloon 
in the generally-understood sense. In almost all 
other towns and cities the saloon business has a 
variety of features connected with it which, I be- 
lieve, many saloon keepers themselves deplore. 
But here in Milwaukee your saloon keeper stands 
before you a clean, white-aproned, merry-hearted 
sort of a man who sells the amber, foam-topped 
fluid Gambrinus is credited with loving so well 
and who sees nothing to be ashamed of in his oc- 
cupation; mayhap as you talk to him a rosy- 
cheeked fraulein interposes some hurried question 
in the Teutonic tongue and you need no one to 
tell you that she is a lady through and through. 
To be brief, the Milwaukee saloon seems to enjoy 
a pleasant immunity from the dark-alley, side- 
door entrance features that one’s mind is wont to 
conjure up in this connection. I hope at a future 
day to again visit Milwaukee and to then do it 
and its many live gun and rifle clubs the courtesy 
of a description ; but right now ’twould take far 
too much space. 

Leaving Milwaukee in the cool of a delightful 
evening in Middle May is a delightful experience. 
On either side of the train, how fair the panorama 
Nature unrolls, all outspread, before one! You 
hardly realize that a short hour and a half has 
been consumed when the trainman, with what 
seems like two jerks of the tongue, calls out 
something which, after he has gone forward, you 
realize was intended for ‘‘Oconomowoc.” Of ali 
the many lovely summer resorts along the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system, this is one of 
the loveliest—to which fact may be traced its 
great popularity with Southern people, many of 
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whose daughters may be seen queening it at 
Draper Hall and other A1 hotels on “‘ hop nights.’ 
There ate a number of fine lakes hereabouts whose 
watets lap, lap, lap at the very feet of the town, 
with La Belle Lake in the lead both as regards 
scenery and sport for the rod—I mean, angler.— 
[Came within one of using that obnoxious word 
‘‘rodster.’’] Until quite recently there was es- 
tablished and in good running order here one of 
the most go-ahead of trap-shooting clubs, but the 
Evil Genius of Dissension finally crept in among 
them, as hereinafter followeth. A club trophy 
had been put up—to be shot for regularly once a 
week, being held one month by one member and 
the next by another. So far so good. But after 
a while one division wished to be allowed to shoot 
for this trophy on Sundays. The other side 
readily discerned that, once these Sunday compe- 
titions were instituted, they would in short order 
become to all intents the feature of the club, with 
the result that the club would come to be regard- 
ed by the Oconomowocians generally as a Sunday 
shooting organization. Some of the members 
could not be induced to shoot on Sunday ; others, 
not so conscientious, refused to do so for business 
reasons, and so on; with the result that the 
original club was well-nigh quiescent at the time 
of my visit, with an occasional rumor of the near- 
at-hand formation of a Sunday shooting club as a 
separate organization. I came very near omit- 
ting to state that in the sloughs and smaller ponds 
of this section (which is but a brief four-and-a-half 
hours’ ride from Chicago) there is much good 
wild-fowl shooting to be had. Indeed, even at 
that out-of-the-season period I came across many 
a lone duck that had either been belated in her 
trip north or else had fully made up her mind to 
nest in the locality. There are any amount of 
good sportsmen in Oconomowoc and vicinity, 
among whom I readily recall—shooting off-hand, 
sans telescope or rest of any kind—William 8S. 
McDowell, a famous wing-shot and treasurer of 
the Goose Lake Shooting Club, Doctor Machus, 
Secretary Steve Clark of the gun club, Warren G. 
Race, Ernest Chubb (widely known as ‘‘Green- 
head’’), W. B. Leaf, John F. Bender, J. F. Dit- 
trich, O. L. Wetterhal, W. 8. Hunter and others. 
A local shooting light there (having first explained 
that this variety of. duck only staid over there in 
any numbers at that season) asked me if I 
thought it very wrong for them, under the circum- 
stances, to shoot blue-bills in the spring. On the 
spur of the moment, and out of a desire to be 
friendly with a really good fellow, I condoned 
this practice, saying that the boys could not be 
blamed, or something to that effect. For and on 
behalf of Sports AFIELD, I now wish, in school- 
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boy parlance, to “‘take it all back.” A certain 
mode of procedure cannot be both right and 
wrong at the same time ; and I would bluntly 
halt the gentlemen of the spring-shooting persua- 
sion on their return from a duck hunt in late 
April thus: ‘“‘Say! You fellows don’t think 
you’re doing just the right thing in shooting 
ducks this way in the spring? Do you—on your 
conscience now?’ If fowl—and this it will be 
difficult for some people to believe—visit certain 
sections only in the spring of the year, then, for 
the good of the whole body sporstmanic, the shoot- 
ers of that particular locality should abstain from 
shooting them at that time. The “extinction ”’ 
of spring duck-shooting is a slow work ; but that 
itis each year gradually becoming less and less in 
practice among the better grades of sportsinen (to 
which class these Oconomowocians do of right be- 
long) I do firmly believe. 

Boarding the train at noon an hour run’s west- 
ward from Oconomowoc through a prosperous 
farming country brings us to Watertown. Here 
I found a small fraternity of sportsmen—among 
which are remembered the names of Leonard 
Meyer, J. H. Wells (an expert angler), George 
Gates, W. C©. Stone, Doctor Solliday, Albert 
Krueger and 8. M. Eaton. 

Leaving Watertown in-the evening, an hour’s 
riding brings us to the small but active little city 
of Columbus, Wisconsin. There was yet several 
hours of sunlight when we arrived, and a pleasant 
evidence to the wide-awake character of the 
Columbians was to be seen in a ‘‘string’’ of the 
gun club members making their way to the trap 
grounds—a short distance to the south of the 
town. By invitation of President Dering, I at- 
tended a regular meeting of the Columbus Gun 
Club, held the same evening in the city hall. 
The-session interested me greatly, as it evidenced 
a healthy sportsman spirit of the truest, best 
kind. Arrangements were made looking to vari- 
ous trap improvements, and to more systematic 
practice generally by all members, in view of a 
near-at-hand contest between a picked row of 
men from the Columbus club and an equally 
strong contingent from a neighboring club—the 
Columbians having previously agreed to stand 
the chief portion of the visiting club’s expense 
sheet. The officers and men of the Columbus 
Gun Club read as follows: O. M. Dering, presi- 
dent; E. G. Linck, secretary; A. M. Bellack, 
treasurer ; Dr. Thomas 8. Maxwell, captain ; and 
N. F. Vogl, H. O. Anderson, Lewis Leith, R. 8. 
Rockwell, Whitney Smith, Ralph Peck, James 
Eckert, Dr. R. D. Van Aken, and George A. 
Buckstaff of Oshkosh. This club is a growing 
one and I feel assured its membership will double 
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in the ensuing six months—a condition for which 
Dr. Maxwell and Mr. Linck will be largely to 
blame. I also noticed a strongly active spirit 
among the cycling brotherhood at Columbus, no 
less than twenty-two new wheels having arrived 
within the month. There was much talk as to 
the proposed formation of a wheel club and, ere 
the types shall have pressed these lines into per- 
manency, the same may already be in existence. 
I must set a blue mark opposite Columbus as 
one of the pleasantest places visited on SPORTS 
AFIELD’s summer round-up. 

An hour’s ride from Columbus brings -us to 
Portage City, a large town and one of the most 
important railway points in Central Wisconsin. 
While neither the gun nor bicycle clubs of Portage 
are anything like as active as they should be, I 
must not cavil too much on this head as Sports 
AFIELD was able, through some great good luck, 
to secure a whole army of staunch friends at this 
point—among whom are: Frank A. Rhyme, 
Frank A. Voertman, Samuel E. Graham, Thomas 
F. Cunningham, Charles Colonius, . assistant- 
cashier of the First National Bank, W. R. Ketch- 
um (an appropriate name for one of the best 
fishermen thereabouts), Dr. W. H. C. Able, Dr. 
B. C. Meecher, Marshall Barden, E. A. Gowran 
and others of less prominence in the city’s busi- 
ness life. 

From Portage City, a run of two hours’ dura- 
tion—passing through a region of great natural 
beauty, including the far-famed Dells of the Wis- 
consin River at Mauston—and we are at the 
beautifully laid out little city of Tomah. In the 
early days, when published in Denver; Sports 
AFIELD had been well introduced here; so that 
little time was lost in winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff—that is to say, obtaining a list of ‘‘ the 
faithful” and making their personal acquaint- 
ance. L. W. Earle and W. H. Schultz at ‘the 
head of the grocery and milling trades respective- 
ly, Editor Squire of The Journal, Dr. Frank H. 
Kyle and brother, Johm F. Goerbing, Cashier 
Drew of the Bank of Tomah, Peter Bliven (whois 
an officer of the State Game Protective Associa- 
tion) and Deputy Warden Leak were all uniform- 
ly kind. Though out of our line, we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning the hotel at Tomah, kLown 
as the Sherman House and kept by Frank Sher- 
man and family. Not a mammoth building by 
any means, it is in very truth a hotel among 
hotels. Even now, after the lapse of weeks, the 
delicious memory of its broiled chicken and 
baked trout ; its breakfast biscuit and its straw- 
berry shortcake ; and its twenty and odd minor 
excellencies, are very present with us. It is a re- 
sort for gentlemen and, once you have been there, 
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you cease to wonder why people’s faces light up 
at the mere mention of the Sherman—the Sher- 
man House of Tomah, Wisconsin. 

Eighteen miles to the west of Tomah, and still 
on the C., M. & St. P. Railway, and we come to 
Sparta. A considerably larger town than Tomah, 
we were surprised to find everything so very dull 
there—at least from a sportsman standpoint. 
Sparta is famous for being the abiding place of 
Edwin W. Crane, who has a large drug business 
here and, what is of yet greater importance, the 
finest collection of angling paraphernalia and reels 
in all the region round about. Evander Noble, a 
young sportsman with good opportunities for ob- 
servation in the Natural History field, also lives 
near here and from him we hope to hear in the 
near future. Other leading sportsmen are Post- 
master Cheney, F. J. Freuch, Druggist Fred 
Gross, C. V. Chamberlin, Clerk of Court Enck- 
housen, Judge Morrow and Hal Davis. The 
streams running all through this Tomah-Sparta 
district are of that clean and rapid-dashing sort 
within whose confines the trout delights to live, 
and the well-authenticated accounts made to me 
of catches made but the week previous to my 
arrival—the streams being then not so flooded 
and roily—go to prove how marvellously abund- 
ant these gamy fish can become in those sections 
that may be peculiarly adapted to their well 
being. It is a diversified country—part prairie, 
part low scrub and brush (a sort of tamarack 
thicket) and part thick timber ; so that the facili- 
ties for sport with the shot-gun are fully as good 
as those of an angling order—jack-snipe, several 
varieties of the grouse tribe, squirrels and such 
like game being very plentiful. The duck-shoot- 
ing is good in certain locaiities here, but cannot 
be said to be a universal sport as it is in the 
prairie-pond country of South Dakota. 

Aberdeen, So. Dakota. CLAUDE KING. 

(To be continued.) 
istic lis inom 

At the big June club shoot of the Central Gun 
Club of Duluth, Minn., Dr. D. H. Day won the 
A Class Gold Medal by a score of 44 singles out 
of a possible 50. The ‘‘skimmers” were thrown 
from five traps, the angles of flight being known. 
His Eminence Joe Dodge came in second with 39. 
The whole affair was a well attended one and 
goes to show how good a ‘“‘holt”’ trap-shooting 
now has on the best sportsman element of the 
North-West. And, now we think on it, Would it 
not be a capital idea for Grand Forks (or Fargo) 
to hold a big meet, say the last week in August, 
at which the representative shots of Winnipeg, 
Duluth and other cities could meet one another 
and burn powder in friendly rivalry ? 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC MISADVENTURE. 

It was only a year ago that I bought my first 
camera—with regard to which I had previously 
sought the conflicting advice of all the photo- 
graphic fiends it was my privilege to claim the 
acquaintance of, with the unfortunate result that 
it left me more in the dark than I had ever been 
before or would have been since had I not under- 
taken to do my own developing—and I sallied 
forth with much trepidation and a nervous palpi- 
tation in the region of my lights to ‘‘ take a pic- 
ture,” may the world forgive the use of the 
word ! 

That was but a short year ago, and now I am 
plunged in the slough of despair and have adver- 
tised my outfit for sale ‘‘at less than half cost’’ 
or for exchange for a safety bicycle on which I 
hope to successfully commit accidental suicide. 
The reason for this change in spirits and in atti- 
tude toward amateur photography is merely the 
unexpected result of a too ardent affection for two 
objects at the same time, and may be told briefly 
to sympathizing friends. 

In my study and practice of the dark art I was 
at first prone to make numerous blunders (it will 
not be necessary to tell what they were, as I am 
sure all amateurs know them well from personal 
experience) and at the end of the first six months 
it became apparent that I must either give up the 
pursuit of happiness with the camera or marry an 
heiress. The photographic stock houses of the 
town had all prospered wonderfully since I began 
the study of photography and my salary was dis- 
counted for a month ahead, while a heavy mort- 
gage hung over my life insurance. It was fortu- 
nate I was not a married man. 

After meeting the gracious daughter of a 
wealthy relation at a dear aunt’s home one day, 
hope revived within my breast and I began to 


' fancy that my chances of having to sever relations 


with my beloved camera were receding into the 
perspective of the future, for Lucile proved very 
friendly and seemed rather to encourage my com- 
panionship than otherwise. I paid as much at- 
tention to her as I had before to photography 
and after a few months had, or thought I had, 
some reason to believe my suit was prospering. 
As yet no word or intimation of affection had 
passed between us, but I had a feeling that I was 
well liked and was only awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to make my declaration. 

It was just at this critical time that flash-light 
work began to take a hold on me. Lucile had 
shown much interest in my work and just then 
was learning how to develop the negatives. The 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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Salt Lake’s Famous Resort. 

The completion of Saltair Beach on Great Salt 
Lake, the magnificent sunny but mild climate of 
Utah and the innumerable drives, cafions, resorts, 
hot springs, etc., unquestionably make Salt Lake 
City, together with its religious and historical 
attractions, one of the most delightful summer 
resorts in this country. It has all the attractions 
of the Colorado resorts and none of their disad- 
vantages. Saltair Beach Pavilion, with its Pago- 
da and 1,000 bath rooms (erected in 1893 at a 
cost of $300,000) has no equal in the world. The 
main building is of Moorish design and stands 
3,000 feet from shore. The arrangement of the 
bath houges in the shape of a lucky horseshoe, 
provides for the bather any desired depth of 
water from two to six feet. The dancing 
pavilion is the largest in the world and is of the 
same dimensions as the Great Mormon Taber- 
nacle. The Hot Springs and Sanitarium in Salt 
Lake City rival the waters of the far-famed Hot 
Springs in Arkansas. Utah as a whole is one 
large sanitarium and everything can be found 
here that tends to restore health to faded cheeks 
or rest to the tired body. The trip to Salt Lake 
via the Rio Grande Western Railway, in connec- 
tion with the old reliable Denver & Rio Grande, 
is an incomparable excursion and one that never 
will be forgotten. 


“Pussy Wants a Corner” 
Is the title of a handsome booklet that has no- 
thing to do with kittens, but is replete with 
beautiful half-tone illustrations of the State build- 
ings at the Columbian Exposition, each of which 
is fully described in an interesting manner by 
William Bruce Leffingwell, author of many enter- 
taining hunting and camping stories. Notes at 
the foot of each page give the opening and closing 
dates of the shooting seasons of the important 
game birds, animals and fish and at the end is 
printed in full the trap-shooting rules of the 
American Shooting Association. The book con- 
tains 100 pages artistically gotten up and printed 
on the best of paper. It is not only an ornament 
to any table but useful to sportsmen and others 
as well. A copy of this book will be mailed to 
anyone who makes application, mentioning SPORTS 
AFIELD, to E. S. Rice, 62 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


a Caaltintinn th ddiractss 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE 

Invites inquiries in regard to Summer Resorts on its 
line i — the picturesque mountains of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Alaba: ma. The line passes near famous battle- 
fields at Mill Springs, Mission Ridge, Chickamauga and ‘ 
Lookout Mountain. They are surrounded by charming 
comener resting places at Burnside, Cumberland Falls, 

Bridge, Rugby, Rhea Springs, Lookout Mountain, 

Spingeilie Ala., and other points 

w railroad rates— —Charming mountain homes—Per- 
fect rest and quiet. 

We invite correspondence, cheerfully giving the infor- 
mation desired, for the purpose of ha’ agree arrange 
to spend your summer recreation on our 1 

W. C. Rinzarson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, oO. 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for One Cent 
per word each insertion, "The money must be sent with 
the advertisement. 





J ANTED- A 4x5 Folding Camera. Thoroughly 
bg Hand and Tripod. State lowest cash 
price, C. M. HAMPSON, 1224 17th St., Denver, Col 


q OR SALE—As long as they last, Two Grand Lit- 

ters of Foxhound puppies from parents as good as 
ever ran a fox. Only $5.00 per pair. Address, D. D. 
Hopxtns, St. Francisville, Mo. 








Stock part detached 
from barrel. 






Action Open, ejecting 
Shell. 


THE ‘“‘BURGESS”’ GUN 
12 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun. 
Latest, pm Simplest, Safest. 
The ideal acti Movement in direct line between 


nts of su —e Double je hits in 1-8 second ; three hits 
a ope anes {ou bute te lene Cine Cee ovens seconds. 
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BURGESS GUN CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
RB W. WRENN, JR., 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





Commercial Law a Specialty. 





Gr H. KING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’! Bank, New York. 
——CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address all communications, “‘ P. O. Box 996.” 








$2.78 ai Se i 
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dark room might, perhaps, have been a good 
place for me to make my little recitation, but 
somehow she always seemed to be busy with the 
plates or chemicals and no auspicious moment 
occurred. 

One night I was strolling about the lawn puff- 
ing abstractedly at my cigar and wondering why 
a man who had nerve enough to walk the 
city’s streets with a camera and attempt to take 
views should find it so hard to say a few fervent 
words to the one soul dearest to his heart, when I 
chanced to espy Lucile sitting alone on one of the 
garden settees. She was dressed in white, her 
head drooped languidly to one side, and the pale 
moolight shining feebly upon her divine form 
gave her the entrancing appearance of a fairy. 
A branch of soft maple intercepted the rays of the 
moon and left the other end of the seat in 
shadow, but I could tell that she sat alone and 
was indulging in one of those semi-despondent 
moods so common to many of us, letting her 
thoughts drift recklessly whithersoever they 
would, for I heard no word of conversation and 
George, whose rivalry I little concerned myself 
about at any time, was on the road and probably 
miles away. This, I thought, was just the situa- 
tion I had so longed for, and in her present mood 
my words will quickly touch a responsive chord 
in her heart. But she looked so beautiful that 
the idea of securing a prize picture by flash-light 
struck me and, like a fool, I went for the camera, 
thinking I would take the picture first and talk 
with her afterward, and then when she had be- 
come my wife we would always have the photo- 
graph to remember the occasion by. 


Away I went, and returning in ten minutes 
with loaded camera, I stole cautiously up to 
within a few yards of the seat and peered around 
the side of a bush that concealed me from view. 
She still sat there in the same position and, re- 
marking the fact, I mentally decided to call the 
resulting picture, ‘‘In Maiden Meditation,’’ “By 
Herself Alone’’ or ‘‘In the Best of Company,”’’ 
meaning herown. Carefully I set up the camera 
with the lens looking through a convenient open- 
ing in the bush, noiselessly set the shutter and, 
pulling the slide, discharged the photogenic pistol. 
There was a brilliant flash accompanied by a 
little shriek and I was nearly petrified to see a 
male figure at Lucile’s side, his arm encircling 
her graceful waist and her head pillowed content- 
edly upon his shoulder. I had no difficulty in 
recognizing the man as George, and had there 
been any donbt, his deep voice demanding, 
‘‘What’s up there?” would have settled his 
identity conclusively. 

I did not reply, but, under cover of the ensuing 
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darkness, lost no time in leaving the vicinity. 
Lucile has not spoken to me since and I have 
made no attempt to explain matters. What 
would be the use? The negative still remains in 
the holder undeveloped. I shall not sell it with 
the outfit when that goes, but some day when I 
have become reconciled, may find a grim sort of 
satisfaction in finishing it up and presenting it to 
her as a wedding present. 
Chicago, Ills. H. WILLIAM WILKIN. 
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HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


The Mecca of the Tourist, Invalid and Pleasure, 
Seeker—Old Time Charms Combined 
With Modern Conveniences. 








Are you seeking health? Or rest, or pleasure? Go at 
once to Hot Springs, Virginia, where the wonderful 
mineral springs will take away every vestage of ill- 
health: where the pure mountain air gives renewed 
vitality, and where the most beautiful scenery in the 
world awakens new hopes, new aspirations in the tired 
soul. 

Besides the venerable hotels that have afforded com- 
fort to so many generations, at this beautiful Virginia 
resort, there has been built a splendid new hotel, thus 
combining old time charms with modern conveniences. 

Solid trains from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis, via the Big Four Route daily, connect with the 
F. F. V. Limited via the C, & O. Ry., leaving Cincinnati 
in the evening, reaching Hot Springs next morning. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. Dining Cars entire route. 

For pamphlets and full information, address, 

E. O. MoCorMIok, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass, Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
Bia Four Route, CINCINNATI, O. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 





Growing Popularity of the Oxford Sewing 
Machines. 


There is nothing more truly a household treasure than 
a good sewing machine. To be without it is to be will- 
fully deprived of the immense advantage of one of the 
greatest of allinventions. A machine once bought is a 
perpetual treaazure.. It demands no wages, occasions no 
expense or trouble and is always ready without a mo- 
ment’s notice to render the work of the laborious house- 
wife tenfold more efficient and expeditious. Some ma- 
chines combine the best ideas and suggestions which 
have been so abundantly introduced in this remarkable 
mechanism. 

A machine which exhibits in liberal combination all 
the best features introduced is the Oxford Sewing Ma- 
chine, made by the Oxford Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, with lock-stitch, shuttle running light and 
quiet. These machines have the following important 
features: Cheapness, perfect, self-adjusting and gradu- 
ated tension, are under control of the operator and are 
always positive in their working. They are entirely 
self-threading in all points, including the sbuttle. The 
needle is self-setting, the attachments are quickly and 
easily placed and fastened. The shuttle has an easy 
oscillating motion, causing it to keep its proper place 
against the race. Their Oxford, Home and Columbia 
machines, with attachments, were awarded the medal 
premium at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
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THE SALE OF THE HUNGRY MAN.—“' His face grew white as death.” 











